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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Persona  1  Ed  itorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Manafjing  Director 

Educating  Competitors 

Here  and  there  in  the  retail  fiehl.  still  lingers  a 
disposition  to  {juard  jealously  against  anything  like 
information  tailing  into  the  hands  of  other  retailers. 

Not  onlv  is  this  attitude  preserved  toward  tlireet 
competitors  hut  it  also  is  observed  in  connection  with 
retailers  in  distant  places,  because  "information  is 
handed  arouml  and  may  linally  get  to  our  competi¬ 
tors.  Why  should  we  educate  our  competitors?*’ 

This  attitude  fre(|uently  shuts  olf  tlie  store  from 
the  opportunity  to  co-opt*rate  with  other  stores,  un- 
<ler  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association,  in  the 
endeavor  to  .solve  some  ot  the  problems  ot  the  tratle 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Such  an  attitinle  is  a  mistake. 

It  belontis  to  the  dark  ages  of  retailing — to  those 
days,  when,  if  report  be  true,  competitors  could  con¬ 
duct  stores  on  opposite  corners  and  live  their  whole 
lives  through  without  either  ever  actually  knowing 
what  the  other  looked  like. 

Perhaps  they  slipped  in  and  out  wearing  false 
whiskers. 

At  any  rate  their  attitude  was  worse  than  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

We  realize  that  now. 

And  in  a  few  more  years  we  will  see  how  silly  is  the 
remnant  of  that  attitude  which  prompts  men,  who 
ought  to  be  co-operating,  to  set  up  the  silly  idea  that 
the  walls  would  fall  if  they  revealed  to  other  mer¬ 
chants  a  few  of  the  facts  and  figures  that  have  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  their  businesses. 

***** 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  opportunity  which 
faces  any  retail  merchant  today  is  the  chance  to  edu¬ 
cate  his  competitors. 

It  is  his  great  opportunity  because  the  most  de¬ 


structive  influence  in  business  is  the  competition  of 
the  ignorant. 

Assume  that  two  retailers  are  direct  competitors 
and  that  both  are  progressive  men  wbo  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  their  business. 

Such  men  know  what  things  cost  them; — 

They  know  how  to  mark  their  merehandise; — 

They  know  how  to  earn  a  net  profit. 

Each  in  making  a  profit  for  himself  provides  the 
chance  for  the  other  to  do  liketi'ise. 

Gn  the  other  hand,  consider  the  retailer  who  com¬ 
petes  with  an  ignorant  dealer — 

Who  doesn’t  know  his  cost; — 

Who  has  no  adequate  accounting  system; — 

Who  doesn’t  know  how  to  manage  his  merchan¬ 
dising; — 

\V  ho  cannot  earn  a  net  profit. 

Such  a  retailer  brings  ruin  on  himself  and  makes 
hard-sledding  for  his  more  intelligent  competitor. 

Every  time  he  marks  his  goods  so  that  he  loses 
money,  he  compels  his  competitor  to  <lo  the  same 
thing. 

Every  time  he  adopts  some  short-sighted  policy  in 
his  eagerness  to  get  business,  he  makes  it  necessarji 
for  the  better  store  to  <lo  sometbing  to  meet  that 
com])etition. 

Remember,  the  public,  which  both  serve,  knows 
nothing  about  goo<l  and  bad  merchandising  and 
cares  nothing  about  whether  the  retailer  finishes  the 
year  with  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

The  public  is  interested  oidy  in  price,  (junlity  and 
service. 

True,  the  ignorant  comi)etitor  may  not  last  long. 

He  may  exhaust  his  capital  and  fail. 

In  that  case  there  is,  perhaps,  a  bankrupt  sale 
covering  months  before  the  business  finally  is  closed 
out. 

And  there  is  always  another  ignorant  ctmipetitor 
to  take  his  ])lace. 

You  can’t  get  away  from  it. 

»  « 

Therefore,  the  better  jdan  is  to  accept  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  educating  the  trade — including  your  own  com¬ 
petitors. 

In  all  time  there  have  been  men  in  every  line  who 
have  consistently  educated  competitors. 

They  have  not  always  relished  the  task  and  many 
have  tried  to  escape,  but  it  couldn’t  be  done. 

Take  all  the  stores  in  the  United  States  and  con¬ 
sider  their  methods,  dig  into  their  i)olicies  and  weigh 
such  philosophy  as  they  have  and  ask  yourself  where 
these  things  came  from? 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  there  will  flash  into  vour  mind 
such  names  as  Field.  Altman,  Wananiaker,  Macy,  and 
a  few — a  very  few  others. 

Were  these  men  great  altruists  who  cheerfully  gave 
their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all?  , 

Hardly ! 

They  just  couldn’t  help  it,  for,  after  all,  there  are 
few  places  more  public  than  a  retail  store. 

Practically  everything  that  is  done  in  a  store  is 
under  the  public  eye  and  a  trained  eye  and  ear  will 
leave  few  secrets  to  be  told  about  a  retail  business. 
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Suppose  those  who  have  led  in  the  development  of 
the  retail  business  had  heen  ahle  effectively  to  con¬ 
ceal  Iroin  the  rest  of  the  trade  all  that  they  had 
learned  about  retailing! 

llotv  much  more  difficult  they  tvould  have  made 
business  for  their  oicn  stores! 

«  *  *  *  « 

Looketl  at  in  this  way,  the  mass  of  retailers  have 
rendered  as  great  a  service  in  following  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  have  in  showing  the  way. 

Indeed  this  truth  is  subconseiously  realized  by  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere. 

If  you  doubt  it.  go  into  any  city  and  ask  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  some  simple  question  such  as 
— "Why  do  you  still  give  ilressmakers’  discounts?” 

The  reply  will  he; — "We  have  heen  trying  to  get 
away  from  it.  hut  our  ♦•ompetitors  won't  give  them 

Here  you  have  the  leading  mind  striking  out  on  a 
new  course,  hut  afraid  to  penalize  his  own  store  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  policy,  and  a  correct  policy, 
because  competitors  may  not  follow. 

«  *  •  *  « 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  escaping  the  job  of 
educating  your  competitor. 

It  may  he  a  law  of  life  that  knowledge  must  spread 
tbroughout  the  race  and  that  he  who  leads  must 
give  to  others  so  that  they  may  follow. 

Why  not  then  definitely  aceept  the  situation? 

\V  by  hedge  round  one's  own  business  in  the  futile 
attempt  to  keej)  to  tme's  own  self  what  has  heen 
learned? 

\\  by  not  say? — 

"  Phis  great  business  of  retailing  is  a  dev*d- 
oping  science.  I  have  learned  something  of 
it  today,  while  somewhen'  else  some  other 
merchant  has  heen  learning  some  other  j>art. 
Mways  the  sum  of  knowledge  is  being  iii- 
crease«l  and  hy  throwing  all  into  a  common 
po(d  there  is  a  constantly-increasing  reser¬ 
voir  upon  which  not  only  1  can  draw  hut 
from  which  my  competitors  also  may  im¬ 
prove  their  processes,  ami  that  is  even  more 
important  to  me  because  I  cannot  effectively 
compete  ivith  if'norance.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  it  is  not  knowledge  alone  which  counts 
hut  one's  ability  to  use  it  and  if  I  have 
the  quality  of  leadership,  1  can  always  keep 
in  the  lead.” 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  who  are  eo-operating  in  the  various  studies  and 
surveys  conducted  hy  the  service  bureaus  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  acting  in  this  spirit. 

It’s  a  great  and  sensible  thing  to  e«lucate  your  com¬ 
petitors. 


Consider  the  Rich  Mans  Automobile 

Many  a  man  might  wonder  why  he  should  he  in¬ 
terested  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  or  the  popular¬ 
izing  of  anything  through  the  jiossession  of  which 
he  may  believe  he  enjoys  a  unique  advantage. 

Consider  the  automobile. 


Thirty  years  ago  automobiles  were  sufficiently  rare 
to  he  an  object  of  interest  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  automobile  was  essentially  the  rich  man's  toy. 

And  what  a  toy  it  was! 

It’s  initial  expense  was  exceeded  only  hy  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  cost  of  upkeep. 

It  was  not  reliable. 

It  was  not  comfortable. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  why  the  rich  man  wanted  it. 
When  he  drove  into  the  poorer  parts  of  town  he  was 
likely  to  he  stoned  hy  hoys,  and  even  hy  men  and 
women. 

riiirty  years  ago  the  possessor  of  a  "one-lung” 
horseless  carriage  might  have  told  you  he  was  in  no 
way'  interested  in  any  attempt  to  bring  the  automo¬ 
bile  within  the  reach  «»f  the  mass  of  mankind. 

He’d  have  heen  sincere — hut  mistaken. 

See  what  the  popularizing  of  the  automobile  has 
done  for  the  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 

Today  any  mechanic  has  a  better  automobile  than 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  could  have  thirty  years 
ago. 

And  the  rich  man  has  an  automobile  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  «lreams  of  the  men  who  thirty 
years  ago  built  "the  rich  man's  toy.” 

Besides  this,  he  has  good  roads  and  service  sta¬ 
tions,  filling  stations  and  all  that  goes  to  make  the 
c’omfort  and  «•oIlvenience  of  motoring. 

But  he  has  more  than  that; — he  travels  on  roads 
where  there  is  |^ractically  no  other  traffic  than  that 
of  motors. 

This,  perhaps  is  his  greatest  gain  because  he  is  not 
held  up  hy  the  congestion  cause»l  hy  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Be<‘ause  men  generally  travel  hy  motor  car, 
the  rich  man's  car  is  not  out  of  joint  with  the  age 
and  today,  he  can  travel  as  he  never  before  <;ould, 
despite  his  riches. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  possession  of  knowledge. 

When  all  merchants  have  knowledge  hy  which  they 
can  operate  intelligently  and  profitably,  the  ones 
who  will  profit  most  will  he  the  leaders. 


Another  Price  Maintenance  Referendum 

In  1916  the  United  States  (dianiher  of  (Commerce 
took  a  referemlum  vote  of  its  memhers  t»n  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  legalized  price  maintenance. 

The  real  question  was  whether  the  U.  S.  (diamber 
should  favor  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law  giving 
to  manufacturers  of  branded  articles  the  right  to  fix 
the  dealer’s  re-sale  jirice. 

The  referendum  (locument  was  obscurely  worded 
and.  as  a  result,  although  the  vote  favored  some  form 
of  price-maintenance  legislation  it  was  (|ualified  by 
the  term  "under  proper  restriction.” 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then.  Board 
of  Directors  after  Board  of  Directors  has  gone  its 
appointed  way  in  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  old  referendum, 
because  no  one  could  bring  fornard  a  price-main¬ 
tenance  bill  that  ivould  provide  “proper  restriction” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can’t  he  done. 

Such  a  bill  simply  means  taking  away  a  common 
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law  right  of  the  retailer  ami  giving  the  manufacturer 
power  to  dictate  what  shall  he  »lone  with  something 
which  he  has  ceased  to  own. 

It  also  means  taking  away  from  the  consumer  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  continuance  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

You  cant  take  atcay  those  riphts  from  men  to 
whom  they  belong  anti  give  extra  powers  to  other 
men  to  whom  they  do  not  belong  and  do  it  under  any 
'^proper  restriction.” 

You  either  do  it  or  you  don't  do  it,  acconling  to 
whether  you  have  the  power  or  not,  and  you  do  not 
concern  yourself  about  the  propriety  of  the  act. 

If  you  were  thinking  of  propriety,  you  just 
wouldn't  do  that  sort  of  thing,  at  all. 

For  nine  years  the  U.  S.  Chamber  hatl  failed  to 
take  any  action  on  the  mandate  resulting  from  the 
referendum  vote. 

And  then  arose  Mr.  Whittier,  of  the  Fair  Trade 
League,  which  exists  only  to  push  for  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Pressure  was  brought  ui)«)n  the  U.  S.  C.hamber,  a 
committee  was  appointed  and  action  was  imminent. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber,  however, 
«‘ourteously  invited  representatives  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  appear  at  a  Board 
meeting.  This  was  done  and  the  Directors  have 
voted  to  take  a  new  referendum  on  this  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  reference  to  the  matter 
is  to  warn  ail  members  of  the  National  Association  to 
keep  a  shary  lookout  in  their  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  to  see  that  this  referendum  is  not  voted 
on  lightly  and  without  regard  for  retail  opinion. 

In  the  old  referendum  many  local  ('hambers  cast 
their  ballots  without  any  discussion  of  the  subject 
whatever.  Retailers  who  were  memhers  of  such 
Chambers  never  were  given  a  chance  to  register  their 
opinions  and  in  some  cases  even  Boards  of  Directors 
did  not  pass  on  the  ([iiestion. 

.  Be  sure  you  make  the  new  referendum  a  real  one. 

And  if  you  want  information  write  to  the  under¬ 
signed. 


15th  Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  8-12 


JTEBRUARY  is  not  very  far  away — the  rush  of  holi¬ 
day  business  will  make  the  next  few  weeks  tly  past 
before  we  are  aware  that  they  are  gone.  February 
brings  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  big  event  of  the 
year  for  organized  retailers!  That  is  something  well 
worth  thinking  about  and  preparing  for. 

The  dates  and  place  for  the  next  great  gathering  of 
our  members  have  been  fi.xed.  They  give  first  considera¬ 
tion  to  convenience  of  location  and  time.  Note  these  de¬ 
tails  for  frequent  reference: 

15th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 
February  8 — 9 — 10 — 11 — 12,  1926 
Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York 

Occurring  just  at  the  time  when  nearly  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  New  Y'ork  market 
for  his  early  Spring  buying  trip,  the  convention  will 
draw  many  hundreds  of  keen,  enthusiastic  delegates. 
These  men  and  women,  the  most  progressive  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  representatives  of  our  craft,  will  enliven 
the  discussions  with  their  ideas  and  accomplishments 
and  will  take  away  with  them  abundant  inspiration 
to  simplify  the  problems  they  w'ill  meet  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  Fine  Program 

The  program  has  been  set  up  tentatively  and  will  in¬ 
clude  the  following  features  which  have  made  our  past 
conventions  so  pleasing  and  profitable  to  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  them:  The  National  Council  meeting  on 
February  8th ;  The  Smoker  on  the  evening  of  February 
9th :  The  Annual  Banquet  on  the  evening  of  February 
llth,  followed  by  a  delightful  dance  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Pennsvlvania. 


1  he  business  sessions  will  be  held  both  morning  and 
afternoon  of  each  day  from  February  9th  to  12th. 
These  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  retailing.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  convention  period  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  seven 
groups  at  which  the  specific  problems  of  retail  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  will  be  discussed.  Leading  store 
executives  in  the  various  fields  of  store  oj)eration  will 
contrihute  their  best  ideas  to  these  sessions. 

Send  Your  hleas 

Plans  are  being  made  to  include  in  the  program  sev¬ 
eral  new  features  which  will  prove  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  to  all  delegates.  One  of  these  ideas  contemplates 
a  series  of  informal  discussions  of  specific  store  jirob- 
lems,  each  about  an  hour  in  length.  These  would  Ije 
held  independently  of  the  main  sessions  and  it  is  pro- 
l)osed  that  the  group  chairmen  and  the  Association’s 
ljureau  heads  lie  on  hand  to  answer  all  questions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  delegates. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  comprising  officers  and  directors  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  the  group  chairmen  and  the  headquarters  staflf, 
will  be  held  November  18th  for  the  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  out  a  definite  outline  of  the  convention  program. 
This  procedure  was  followed  last  year  and  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  making  the  14th  Convention  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

All  our  members  have  ideas  about  the  kind  of  jiro- 
gram  they  would  like  to  have  for  the  convention. 
Don’t  keep  your  ideas  to  yourself!  Write  now  to  Lew 
Hahn,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  .\.,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  tell  him  of  topics  you  want 
to  see  on  the  final  program  as  well  as  suggesting  good 
men  and  women  to  present  the  discussions. 
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What  Ails  the  Electrical  Appliance  Business? 

The  Association  Invites  Members  to  Tell  What  They  Think 
Should  Be  Done  About  Developing  Trade  in  Retail  Stores 


Priil.lC  UTILITY  companies  in  cities  and  towns 
througliout  the  United  States— particularly  com¬ 
panies  whose  hnsiness  is  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  electric  and  gas  light,  heat  and  ix)wer — are  distribut¬ 
ing  at  retail  very  large  (piantities  of  appliances  in  com- 
l)etitiun  with  established  retail  stores.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Public  Utility  companies  would 
not  be  glad  to  withdraw  from  this  field  if  retailers 
were  able  to  assure  them  that  this  business  would  be 
developed  to  its  maximum  possibilities  without  their 
competition. 

Pnlilic  Utility  companies  conduct  retail  appliance  de¬ 
partments  mainly  because  the  sale  of  appliances  means 
the  sale  of  more  light,  heat  and  power.  It  is  possible 
that  they  continue  in  this  business  because  they  believe 
other  retailers  tlo  not  and  would  not  sell  enough  appli¬ 
ances  to  justify  their  own  withdrawal.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  appliance  business  is  profitable  in  itself 
to  some  of  them  and  that  the  others  continue  this  side 
line  in  the  belief  that  they  can  make  it  profitable. 

Problems  to  Face 

The  impression  exists  that  established  retail  stores 
are  not  putting  sufficient  effort  behind  this  business  to 
develop  its  maximum  jiossibilities.  If  this  is  true,  it 
may  be  explained  by  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  Public 
Utility  companies  which  maintain  impressive  displays 
and  conduct  promotional  efforts  which  the  retail  store 
feels  it  cannot  match  or  excel. 

.\nother  factor  which  certainly  must  be  considered 
is  that  many  electrical  products,  such  as  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers,  washing  machines,  refrigerating  machines,  etc.,  are 
sold  largelv  throtigh  canvassers,  'fhere  also  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  installation,  maintenance  and  repair,  all  re¬ 
quiring  skilled  labor,  which  must  be  assumed  by  the 
store  which  would  develop  this  business  to  its  fullest 
possibilities. 

W'e  touch  on  these  difficulties  not  because  we  wish  to 
discourage  the  retailer  from  making  a  serious  effort  to 
sell  more  of  this  kind  of  merchandise  but  because  it  is 
important  that  he  know  what  he  is  up  against  before 
he  proceeds,  fhe  ne.xt  step  is  to  look  brietlv  ;it  the  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  viewjioint  of  the  Public  Utility  com- 
l>aiiies. 

Gostly  Methods 

W'e  are  informed  reliably  that  a  very  large  number 
of  Public  Utility  companies  are  losing  money — and  lots 
of  it —fin  their  appliance  business.  Whether  the  losers 
are  in  the  majority,  we  cannot  say.  Our  inference  from 
the  information  we  have  received  is  that  they  probably 
are. 

One  of  our  members  in  a  middle  western  city  tells 
us  that  the  local  Public  Utility  company  is  losing 
a  great  deal  of  money  each  year  on  appliances.  It  is 
conqieting  in  the  most  reckless  w’ay  with  retail  dealers. 
Ridiculous  terms  are  offered  to  stimulate  business.  An 
article  retailing  for  as  much  as  $100  may  lie  bought 


for  $2  down  and  $2  a  mijiith.  As  if  that  were  not 
dangerous  enough,  the  company  gives  away  a  $5  lamp 
with  a  $50  purchase  or  a  $15  lamp  with  a  $150  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  merchants  in  that  city  have  held  .some  interesting 
conferences  on  the  prevailing  practices  in  appliance 
merchandising  and  luqie  to  come  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  how^  this  business  shall  be  conducted  in 
future. 

Not  Their  Function 

The  Public  Utility  companies  are  chartered  to  supply 
light,  heat  and  power  whether  from  gas  or  electricity, 
rhe  question  arises  whether  they  are  justified  or  even 
permitted  by  their  charters  to  engage  in  the  appliance 
business  and  to  incur  immense  annual  losses  which  must 
be  made  up  through  the  sale  of  their  legitimate  prod¬ 
ucts — gas  or  electricity. 

The  established  retailer,  if  he  is  prepared  to  throw 
the  necessary  energy  into  developing  this  business, 
must  steer  clear  of  the  costly  promotional  methods 
which  so  many  Public  Utility  companies  employ.  His 
e.xi>erience  and  his  common  sense  warn  him  that  when 
sales  can  be  made  only  at  a  prohibitive  cost  they  are 
not  worth  making.  In  his  hands,  the  apjiliance  business 
would  be  built  on  a  saner  and  more  profitable  basis 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Concentrate  Dispaly 

A  suggestion  is  in  order  here.  Many  stores  which 
carry  ajjpliances  make  the  serious  mistake  of  scattering 
them  through  a  number  of  dejiartments.  This  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  concentrated  in  one  department  under  a 
cjualified  executive  and  manned  by  peojile  who  under¬ 
stand  the'r  goods  and  know  how  to  sell  them.  That 
is  the  first  essential  to  building  up  consumer  interest. 

A  prominent  metropolitan  department  store  several 
months  ago  conducted  an  Electrical  Exposition  on  a 
very  ambitious  scale.  A  mammoth  searchlight  on  the 
roof,  visible  throughout  .the  city  was  kept  in  motion 
all  evening.  The  Exposition  was  featured  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  window  displays  and  many  interesting  events 
were  conducted  to  attract  the  jiublic.  I^ocal  newspapers 
carried  extended  news  stories.  The  show  was  crowded 
and  results  apparently  were  very  satisfying. 

Study  This  Problem 

The  .\ssociation  suggests  that  its  members  investigate 
the  situation  in  their  own  cities  with  particular  regard 
to  existing  methods  of  distributing  electrical  and  gas 
ajipliances  and  the  ])ossibilities  for  established  retail 
stores  to  expand  their  turnover.  After  this  study  has 
been  made,  we  urge  that  you  send  us  a  report  on  con¬ 
ditions  with  your  comment  on  the  various  problems 
involved. 

When  this  data  has  been  studieil  the  Association  will 
do  everything  jxjssible  to  guide  its  members  who  de¬ 
sire  to  build  uj)  a  more  substantial  ajipliance  business. 
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Christmas  Promotion — the  Stores’  Opportunity 

Holiday  Season  Divided  into  Four  Periods  Each  of  Which 
Retailer  Must  Develop  Carefully  to  Get  Maximum  Results 

Bv  Andrew  Connolly,  Publicity  Director,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Div'ision 


CHRISTMAS  with  ns,  as  with  practically  all  retail 
stores,  is  a  season  of  great  volume  of  business. 
It  is  a  season  devoid  of  sales,  when  the  public 
bnys  freely,  and  normal  profits  nsnally  prevail.  Christ¬ 
mas  bnsiness,  under  favorable  circumstances,  most 
nearly  represents  the  merchant’s  idea  of  business  as  it 
shonfd  he.  The  earlier  Christmas  shopping  is  started 
the  larger  anil  more  successful  the  Christmas  season 
will  he. 

To  this  end.  therefore,  onr  Christmas  plans  are  care¬ 
fully  shaped  to  turn  public  thoughts  toward  Christmas 
as  early  as  possible  and  practical.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  of  starting  Christmas  promotion  too  early 
to  the  detriment  of  the  regular  business  of  October  and 
November.  The  Apparel,  Fabric  and  Home  Furnishing 
divisions,  with  their  heavy  stocks  of  staple  merchan¬ 
dise,  require  onr  serious  attention. 

Transition  Slow 

Consideration  must  he  given  to  the  question  of  where 
regular  business  shall  leave  off  and  holiday  business 
begin.  With  us  it  is  a  slow  transition.  Christmas 
displays  and  Christmas  advertising  first  make  only  an 
occasional  appearance.  Gradually  they  become  more 
evident,  and  finally,  when  Thanksgiving  is  ])ast,  take 
full  possession  of  the  stage  and  practically  monopolize 
it. 

The  Christmas  season,  divides  itself  into  four  periods. 
The  first — the  Remote  period — begins  around  the  first 
of  September  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October. 
During  this  period  occasional  mention  and  display  is 
made  of  Christmas  things  which  iteople  can  and  do 
buy  early.  These  include  Christmas  cards,  Christmas 
engraving,  art  needlework  and  similar  merchandise 
which  takes  time  to  make  or  prepare. 

The  second  period  which  begins  about  November 
first  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  from  our  point  of 
view.  This  is  the  period  of  creating  Christmas  atmos- 


j  Data  Available  on  Percentage  of 
Buyers^  Salaries  to  Sales 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
has  compiled  a  report  on  the  percentage  of 
!  buyers’  salaries  to  sales  by  departments. 

'  The  statistics  contained  in  this  report  have 
been  received  from  stores  doing  annual  vol¬ 
umes  of  business  of  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000.  Copies  of  this  report  are  avail- 
!  able  for  distribution  and  may  be  received  by 
i  writing  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information. 


phere  and  turning  the  minds  of  the  public  towards 
Christmas,  with  a  view  to  promoting  early  shopping — 
remembering  that  an  early  beginning  means  a  bounti¬ 
ful  season. 

The  Big  Feature 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  opening  of  the 
Toy  Floor.  We  are  fortunately  situated  in  having  an 
immense  seventh  tloor,  which  is  used  throughout  the 
vear  for  auditorium  events  and  similar  purposes.  Be¬ 
ginning  November  first  this  is  converted  into  an  im¬ 
mense  Toy  Department. 

With  the  opening  of  this  dei)artment  a  daily  bid  is 
made  through  our  advertising  for  parents  to  bring  the 
children  to  see  the  Christmas  'I'oy  Floor.  Special  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  elaborate  spectticles  and  entertaining 
features  are  employed  during  the  early  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  to  draw  crowds  to  this  lloor.  Special  jirice  offer¬ 
ings  are  also  employed  <as  a  means  of  stimtilating  earlv 
interest  in  this  section. 

At  this  perioil,  we  also  have  semi- formal  openings 
from  day  to  day  of  variotts  (diristmas  dejiartments. 

1  hese  are  launched  one  at  a  time,  and  serve  to  carry 
the  Christmas  note  through  our  daily  advertisements 
withotit  making  undue  demands  upon  the  seasonal  de¬ 
partments  which  still  command  uppermost  attention. 
Handkerchiefs — Jewelry — Slippers — Lingerie — Men’s 
Furnishings — Toilet  Goods — Floor  of  Ideas — Station¬ 
ery — Gloves  and  Hosiery  and  similar  holiday  depart¬ 
ments  are  opened  this  way. 

The  Rush  Period 

.Advantages  of  early  selections  are  injected  into  our 
advertising  copy  wherever  possible,  and  the  fitness  and 
appropriateness  of  certain  regular  merchandise  for 
Christmas  gifts  is  suggested. 

The  third  period,  is  the  “rush”  period  which  begins 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving.  If  business  conditions 
are  normal,  and  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  Christmas 
campaign  have  been  properly  develojjed,  this  period  is 
not  so  much  one  of  going  after  Christmas  business 
as  taking  care  of  it  and  directing  it  in  the  channels 
which  you  wish  it  to  go. 

From  the  first  of  December  until  Christmas  eve, 
the  Christmas  note  dominates  the  store  and  its  publicity. 
Christmas  displays  are  in  full  force  throughout  the 
.store,  the  windows  are  given  over  to  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise,  Christmas  trims  are  up  throughout  the  store 
and  Christmas  activities  prevail  on  all  sides. 

Here  the  Sales  Manager  or  Publicity  Director  in 
close  touch  with  affairs  can  to  some  degree  direct 
the  tides  of  Christmas  shopping  in  the  way  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  may  be  temporarily  overlooked,  and  bring 
special  assistance  to  bear  where  necessarv,  but  gener¬ 
ally  speaking  we  find  people  less  responsive  to  direct 
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advertising  appeals  during  December  than  any  month 
ot  the  year. 

Advertising  the  Right  Thing 

People  are  not  so  much  interested  in  price  appeals 
at  tliis  ]>eriod  as  in  suggestions,  and  in  finding  the 
j)articular  things  which  they  want  for  this  one  and 
that  on  their  gift  list. 

This  is  a  time  when  a  store  with  a  reputation  for 
quality  and  taste  in  merchandise  reaps  the  fruits  of  the 
seed  it  has  sown  tluring  the  year.  As  the  “Christmas 
rush”  increases,  we  frequently  curtail  our  advertising 
space  and  devote  this  smaller  space  largely  to  suggest¬ 
ions  to  help  people  with  the  Christmas  shoi)ping.  The 
special  services  and  conveniences  of  the  store  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Considerable  effort  is  made  also  to  urge 
people  to  shop  in  the  morning,  by  stressing  the  advant¬ 
ages  to  the  customer  of  the  early  hours  of  the  day.  We 
never  attempt  to  excite  synq)athy  for  the  store  or  the 
clerk.  We  believe  this  is  both  unbecoming  and  unwise. 
We  base  our  arguments  stricth’^  on  the  benefits  and 
advantages  to  the  customer  herself. 

\fter-Cliri>tmas  Sales 

The  fourth  and  final  i)eriod  is  the  “After-Christmas 
Sales"  ])eriod.  which  i)egins  the  day  following  Christ¬ 
inas  and  continues  up  till  January  1.  The  “After- 
Christmas  Sales"  are  becoming  definitely  recognized 
events  with  the  public  and  consequently  are  destined 
to  exercise  their  inlluence  on  the  iire-Christmas  busi¬ 
ness.  W'e  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  play  fair  with 
our  holiday  patrons  and  confine  these  “After-Christmas 
Sales”  to  soiled  and  handled  merchandise  such  as  toys, 
fancy  goods,  calendars,  books  and  other  strictly  gift 
lines.  These  are  treated  to  substantial  price  reductions. 
The  Ready-to-Wear  Sections  which  have  lieen  out  of 
the  picture  to  a  large  degree  during  the  active  Christ¬ 
mas  period,  take  a  part  in  the  “After-Christmas  Sales,” 
although  on  a  different  basis  than  the  strictly  holiday 
merchandise. 

As  I  have  previously  intimated,  Christmas  business 
with  us  is  not  so  much  the  matter  of  price  appeal  as 
catering  to  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  holiday  trade. 
We  believe  that  the  store  that  gets  the  crowd  will  get 
the  Christmas  business.  Therefore  we  very  definitely 
build  our  Christmas  plans  around  a  Christmas  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Appeal  to  the  Child 

Christmas  is  fundamentally  a  child’s  holiday.  There¬ 
fore  the  children  are  our  first  consideration  in  laying 
the  luundation  of  our  Christmas  plans,  and  our  Toy 
Department  is  the  center  of  our  Christmas  efforts  and 
activities.  This  department  is  opened  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember.  It  is  planned  on  a  scale  and  with  features 
designed  to  make  it  the  mecca  of  all  the  children  of  the 
community.  Each  year  it  takes  on  some  form  which 
appeals  to  the  childish  imagination.  Special  attractions 
are  provided  around  which  we  can  create  Christmas 
publicity  to  attract  the  young  folks.  One  year  we  con¬ 
structed  an  elaborate  Santa  Claus  Castle,  a  crystal  maze 
effect. 

Children  traversed  a  labyrinth  of  tiny  rooms  finally 
t(  rminating  in  Santa  Claus’  throne  room  where  they 
met  the  old  gentleman  himself  and  were  presented  with 


a  small  souvenir.  Last  year  the  various  characters  of 
.\lice  in  Wonderland  were  employed  in  this  connection. 
A  living  Santa  Claus  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Christ¬ 
mas  plans.  Special  entertainment  features  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  from  day  to  dav  during  the  early  part  of  No¬ 
vember  when  the  greatest  efforts  are  required  to  attract 
the  crowds. 

Our  Toy  .Store  and  its  attractions  are  advertised 
continuously  throughout  November  and  the  early  part 
of  December.  By  the  first  of  December  the  fame  of  our 
Toy  Store  has  sjjread  to  an  extent  that  it  no  longer 
requires  advertising  on  this  point  and  our  whole  ener¬ 
gies  are  hereafter  directed  to  advertising  merchandise 
for  this  department. 

F'osteriiig  Christmas  Sjiirit 

In  bringing  the  children  to  the  store,  you  bring  also 
the  parents,  becau.se  the  children  to  whom  this  Christ¬ 
mas  attraction  means  the  most  are  too  small  to  come 
:done.  Having  our  Toy  Department  on  the  top  Hoof, 
the  visitetrs  are  drawn  thntugh  the  entire  store,  and 
our  objective  of  gettmg  the  Christmas  cnjwds  into  our 
store  is  accomplished.  Between  expensive  window  dis- 
])lays,  although  cnir  Christmas  windows  are  always 
beautiful,  and  a  dei)artmental  display  such  as  I  have 
described,  we  invariably  choose  the  latter. 

From  time  to  time  the  (piestion  is  brought  up  by 
some  (»f  our  hard  headed  merchants,  “Don’t  we  cnerdo 
this  Cdiristmas  thing?  Couldn’t  we  get  along  without 
these  Christmas  fetitures  and  attractions?  .\ren’t  these 
holiday  trims  and  little  sentimental  touches  unneces¬ 
sary?  'fhe  crowds  just  naturally  come  at  Christmas 
time ;  why  waste  money  f)n  these  things?”  Our  suggest¬ 
ion  is  that  the  res])onsibility  of  keeping  Christmas  and 
the  Christmas  si)irit  alive  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  falls  directly  upon  the  retail  merchants. 

Who  profits  most  from  Christmas,  and  who  should 
be  most  anxious  to  foster  the  sentiments  and  practices 
associated  with  Christmas,  if  not  the  retail  .stores? 
(Certainly  not  the  public.  Too  many  of  the  public  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  see  the  whole  business  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  from  a  gift  giving  standpoint  abolished.  It  is  the 
columns  of  retail  propaganda  circulated  between  No¬ 
vember  first  and  December  24,  which  starts  visions  of 
.Santa  Claus  and  his  sleigh  dancing  in  juvenile  minds, 
and  melts  the  hea't  of  the  hardest  “Spug”  and  brings 
him  scurrying  in  to  break  his  oft-made  resolution  “to 
cut  out  Christmas  this  year”  before  the  stores  close 
Christmas  eve. 


Study  on  Policy  for  Comparative 

Prices  on  Price  Tickets  i 

We  have  collected  for  one  of  our  member*  | 
stores  information  as  to  the  procedure  fob  ii 
lowed  by  a  group  of  representative  stores  in  ! 
the  use  of  comparative  jirices  on  price  tickets. 

If  any  other  members  are  interested  in  this 
question  we  should  he  glad  to  forward  copies 
of  this  report  to  them.  .Vddress  your  recjuest  i: 
to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  information.  j 

:!i 
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The  Retail  Store  Advertising  Bill  for  1924 

A  Careful  Analysis  of  How  the  Merchant’s  Sales  Promotion 
Expense  Compared  to  Net  Sales  as  Reported  hy  228  Stores 

By  Co^TKOLLERS’  CoNGRKSS  aild  SaLKS  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Results  of  the  study  made  jointly  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Sales  Promotion  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  percentages  of  advertising  expenses 
to  net  sales  in  1924  are  contained  in  the  following 
paragraphs  and  the  accompanying  tables.  Replies  to 
the  (jnestionnaires  were  received  from  228  stores,  re¬ 
presenting  every  part  of  the  country. 

These  reports  were  analyzed  and  tahnlated,  first  ac¬ 
cording  to  expense  accounts,  showing  the  amounts 
that  were  spent  for  such  items  as  salaries  aud  wages, 
newspaper  advertising,  supplies,  etc.,  and,  second,  hy 
selling  department. — in  both  cases  the  figures  being 
grouped  according  to  size  of  stores. 

Total  Advertising  Expense 

The  total  amount  spent  for  Publicity  ranged  from 
4.5%  for  stores  with  sales  over  $5,000,000  to  5.9% 
for  those  between  $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  stores  spent  for  publicity  purposes  from 
$45,000  to  $59,000  for  each  million  dollars  of  sales.  Of 
this  amount  direct  advertising  for  space  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  etc.,  consumed  from  $30,000  to  $40,- 
000,  the  remainder  being  spent  for  all  other  expenses. 


PUBIICITT  EXPEKS 
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as  sliown  hy  the  reports  for  General  Advertising,  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  and  Circulars,  and  Window  Displays. 

Stores  in  the  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  group  spend 
the  largest  peicentage  of  total  store  sales  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  this  percentage  being  placed  at 
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3.28%.  Stores  doing  $750,000  annually  or  less  spend 
1.85%  of  their  total  sales  for  newspaper  advertising. 

The  smaller  stores  devote  a  larger  percentage  of  total 
store  sales  for  newspaper  advertising  managers  and  as¬ 
sistants.  Stores  doing  an  annual  volume  of  $750,000 
or  less  spend  0.51%  for  salaries  and  wages,  while 
stores  doing  over  $5,000,000  annually  devote  0.17% 
to  this  item. 

Large  Stores  Reduce  Cost 

It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  that  the  stores  with 
sales  over  $5,000,000  have  lower  expense  ratios  than 
those  between  one  million  and  five  million,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  This  would  indicate  that  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  in  sales  volume,  the  expenses  will  increase 
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faster  in  proportion  than  volume.  Why  the  high  point 
is  reached  at  the  volume  it  is,  makes  interesting  con¬ 
jecture. 

Total  Window  expense  costs  less  as  a  rule  for  the 
larger  than  for  the  smaller  stores  with  the  exception  of 
stores  in  the  group  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000,  which 
is  slightly  lower  than  for  those  with  sales  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $5,000,000.  This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  stores,  those  below  the  $750,000  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  are  usually  located  on  the  first,  or  first  and  second 
floors,  and  have  approximately  as  much  window  space 
as  those  doing  considerably  more  business ;  also,  that  it 
costs  a  certain  amount  in  salaries  to  trim  a  given  win¬ 
dow  space,  and  with  the  smaller  volume  the  percentage 
would,  of  course,  Ije  correspondingly  larger.  The  total 
cost  of  window  display  is  0.5%  for  the  largest  stores 
group  shown  in  the  report,  to  0.9%  for  the  smallest. 
Interior  Decoration  expense  has  been  included  in  the 
window  display  account,  as  practically  all  stores  so 
rei)orted  it. 

It  costs  stores  doing  a  volume  of  $750,000  or  less, 
0.37%  of  total  store  sales  for  salaries  of  the  display 
manager  and  his  assistants.  Those  stores  floing  over 
$5,000,000  annually  figured  that  it  cost  them  0.11% 
of  total  sales  for  the  salaries  of  their  display  managers 
and  assistants. 

Direct  Mail  Expense 

The  expense  of  direct  mail  and  circular  advertising 
was  highest  in  stores  with  sales  from  one  million  to 


two  million,  where  it  nearly  equalled  the  expense  of 
window  display,  l)eing  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  i^er 
cent.  In  the  group  just  below  that,  from  seven  hundred 
fifty  thousand  to  one  million  it  was  lowest,  with  only 
fifteen  hundredths  per  cent.  The  larger  stores  spent 
from  one-third  to  one-half  per  cent.  Salaries  and  wages 
have  not  been  included  in  these  figures,  which  would 
tend  to  make  them  higher.  The  stores  do  not  often 
keep  the  salaries  separated  from  general  advertising 
expense,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
individuals  supervise  lx)th  kinds  of  advertising  work. 

Much  to  our  surprise,  there  were  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  classification  of  expenses.  The  Standard 
Method  of  Accounting  is  being  followed  to  a  large 
extent,  making  the  figures  reliable  and  comparable.  In 
a  few  stores  some  minor  items,  such  as  plate  glass  in¬ 
surance,  telephone  tolls  and  telegrams  are  charged  to 
General  expense  rather  than  to  Publicity. 

Departmental  Figures 

The  analysis  of  these  expenses  according  to  selling 
department  shown  in  the  table  of  Total  Publicity  Ex¬ 
penses,  reveals  the  same  general  tendency  for  the  larg¬ 
est  stores,  those  over  $5,000,000  to  have  the  smallest 
ratio  of  exjjenses,  and  in  no  department  did  they  show 
the  highest  figures  reported.  The  stores  with  sales 
less  than  .seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  had  the  next 
higher  average,  although  their  figures  had  a  much  wider 
range  as  lK?tween  highest  and  lowest  for  different  de- 
I)artments. 
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The  next  group,  those  just  below  the  million  dollar 
mark,  showed  a  tendency  to  higher  ratios  than  the 
smaller  store  group,  while  the  group  of  next  larger 
stores,  with  sales  from  one  to  two  million,  had  the 
highest,  with  most  of  their  ratios  being  above  all  others 
in  the  various  departments.  This  group  represented  the 
peak,  with  a  tapering  off  both  for  the  larger  and  smaller 
stores. 

Total  publicity  exj^enses  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  varied  considerably.  In  the  smaller  stores,  doing 
$750,(XX)  or  less,  G.50%  was  spent  for  women’s  dresses, 
6.16%  for  women’s  suits;  5.61%  for  furs;  5.50%  for 
millinery;  5.71%  for  waists  and  blouses;  5.37%  for 
women’s  coats;  3.09%  for  hoisery;  and  3.87%  for 
silks.  These  percentages  are  figured  according  to  total 
department  sales  for  each  department. 

Interesting  Comparisons 

In  the  larger  stores,  doing  $5,000,000  or  over  an¬ 
nually,  the  total  publicity  expenses  to  department  sales 
are  given  as  follows:  Women’s  coats,  5.66%;  women’s 
suits,  6.82%  ;  women’s  skirts,  6.13%  ;  women’s  dresses, 
5.96%  ;  misses’  ready-to-wear,  5.58%  ;  furs,  5.25% ; 
millinery,  4.67%  ;  hosier)',  2.93%  ;  and  silks,  3.04%. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  were  disclosed  in  the 
study  of  the  departmental  figures  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses.  It  developed  that  the  department 
handling  juniors’  (girls’)  ready-to-wear  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  highest  average  percentage,  figured  according 
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1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 
1.20 
1.17 
1.16 
1.10 

1.19 
1.36 
1.40 

1.20 
1.27 
1.30 
1.50 
1.20 
1.30 
1.35 
1.15 
1^30 
1.45 
1.20 
1.13 
1.24 

1.24 

1.19 

1.20 

1.25 
1.30 
1.25 

1.45 
1.50 
1.13 
1.20 

1.46 
1.30 
1.20 
1.18 
1.24 
1.20 
1.49 
1.04 
1.00 


Total 

3^0i 

3.24 

3.39 

3.60 

4.27 

2.63 

3.24 
3.56 
2.70 
2.52 
2.94 
4.06 
4.06 
3.83 
3.42 
3.49 
6.76 
4.18 
5.30 

5.66 
6.82 
6.13 

3.56 

5.25 
6.62 
5*34 
5.30 

4.67 
3.45 

3.35 

2.93 
2.96 
4.58 

4.35 

5.60 
4.15 
5.11 
5.40 
3.53 
3.50 
5.13 

4.94 
4.78 
5.38 
3.64 
6.24 
6.27 
3.06 

1.60 


liACOHi 


Group  A 

Ud  to 
1750.000 


Group  B  Group  C  Grviy  D  Group  S 
$750,000  $1,000,000  $2,000,000 

to  to  to  Over 

1.000.000  2.000.000  5.000.000  35.000.0^ 


'SALARIES  A  WAGESr 

Managers  A  Assistants 
Artiats,Co{qr«riter8,etc. 
Si^x  Wrltsrs 


0.51  0.32  0.30 

C.17 

0.05  o.cb  c.oe 


0.26 

0.16 

0.06 


0.17 

0.12 

0.03 


ADTERTISIMGi 
Nstrspapsrs 
Psriodicals,PrograM 
Straet  Cars 
Bill  Boards 
Novel tiss 

Display,  Prists,  etc. 
Sundry 


1.65  2.89 

C.05  0.10 

0.05  O.IB 

0.04  0.04 

0.02 

0.14  0.12 


2.60 

0.06 

0.18 

0.15 

C.oe 

0.09 

0.11 


3.28 

0.07 

0.16 

0.18 

0.07 

0.09 

0.10 


2.67 

0.09 

C.05 

0.15 

0.C5 

0,0$ 

0.07 


SUPPLIES; 

Stationery  A  Office 
Cravings, Slactroe,  etc. 

Mat  Servica 
Sign  Wrltsrs 

Pub  1  i  cat  1  ons-8us  i  c  r  1  f.  1 1  cna 


0.05  0.C5  0.04 
0.06  0.06  0.11 
0.04  0.05  0.06 
0.02  0.03  0.04 
C.03  —  0.03 


0.03  0.02 
0.10  0.06 
0.04  0.04 
0.03  0.02 
0.03  0.02 


UlCLASSinsIh 

Usntsrships  A  Dues 
Entsrtainasnt 


0.03  0.C6  0.06 

O.Oe  0*.02  0.07 


0.02 

0.02 


TRAtBLIIIG: 

Sundry 


0.01  0.01  0.01 


COIOIUKICATICN; 

Tslsphor.s  Tolls  0.02 

TtlegrsBS 

Postags  0.03 

PRCrcSSICNAL  SERTICES: 

Advertising  Ssrvlca  0.02 

DIRECT  SUIL  4  CIHCULAH; 

Salariss  4  fagss 

(Ses  General  Advertisings 
Catalogs  0*15 

Circulars  0.27 

Sundry  Advsrtislng 
Suppllss-Steticr.ery  0.04 

Publication  Subscriptions 
Unclassified-Mailing  Lists 
Postags  0.04 


0.C7 


0.03 

0.02 

0.03 


0.05 


0.13 

C.26 

C.ll 

C.D2 

0.06 

0.03 

c.a 


0.02 


0.12  0.09 

0.20  0.18 

0  10 

c.03  0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

C.03 


Salaries  4  «sges  includes  fe  salaries  -*r.d  sages  for 
Direct  Xall  cjid  Circular  Advsrtleing. 


to  total  de])artmeut  sales,  of  any  a])parel  department 
for  space  in  daily  news])a])ers.  According  to  the  figures 
4.20%  of  junior  dei)artment  sales  in  stores  (loing 
business  of  $,S,(XX),CKX)  or  over  goes  to  newspai)er  pub¬ 
licity.  Stores  doing  $1,000,000  or  less  arc  devoting 
.1%  to  this  medium,  the  figures  disclosed. 

The  women's  coat  and  suit  dei)artment  in  those 
stores  doing  a  business  of  between  $1.(XX),0(K)  and 
S2,000.(XX)  annually  are  s]iendtng  ,3.40%  of  department 
sales  for  newspaper  advertising.  While  this  is  the 
highest  figure  given  for  c(jats,  stores  doing  a  business 
of  between  $2,000,000  and  $5,000,000  spend  3.98% 
of  total  department  sales  for  their  suit  advertising. 
Stores  in  this  latter  class  lead  in  the  percentages  to 
total  de])artment  sales  spent  in  aiewspai)ers  for  wo¬ 
men’s  dresses  and  misses’  ready-to-wear.  The  highest 
percentage  to  dei)artment  sales  spent  for  news])aper 
advertising  was  accorded  radios,  the  figure  being  an 
even  5%. 

\Vhere  Large  Stores  Lead 

For  “Other  Direct  Advertising”  stores  in  the  “.$5,- 
000,000  and  over”  class  report  very  low  figures  in 
comparison  with  the  other  classes.  Figures  are  not 
shown  for  the  majority  of  departments  in  the  smallest 
sales  classification,  as  the  re])ort  received  from  these 
stores  did  not  show  a  separate  figure  for  this  division 
of  expense,  hut  combined  it  all  under  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Referring  to  the  table  for  Window  Display  expense 
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tabulated  according  to  selling  departments,  the  large 
stores  also  show  small  |)ercentages  in  comparison  with 
the  other  classifications,  but  the  difference  is  not  so 
striking  as  that  found  in  “Other  Direct  Advertising.” 
Windows  were  figured  at  considerably  less  than  news- 
jKiper  cost,  most  of  the  departments  having  an  expense 
of  less  than  1%  to  total  sales  and  none  higher  than 
l.()0%.  The  highest  figures  were  found  in  stores  doing 
an  annual  volume  of  $750,000  or  less,  and  in  two  de- 
iwrtments — sweaters  and  millinery.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  jiercentages  for  Window  Advertising 
show  but  little  variation  in  the  various  classifications. 
In  departments  such  as  Women’s  coats,  suits,  skirts, 
dresses,  etc.,  the  smaller  stores  show  the  larger  per¬ 
centages,  the  trend  being  to  decrease  as  the  store  vol¬ 
ume  increases. 

For  “All  Other  Expenses”  the  percentages  are  con¬ 


sistent,  with  very  few  departments  reporting  over 
1.5%. 

A  Basis  for  Comparison 

This  reix)rt  is  valuable  jiarticularly  in  that  it  will 
become  the  basis  for  future  comparisons,  to  show  the 
trend  in  advertising  expenses,  and  to  point  out  to  the 
individual  stores  when  they  are  abnormally  high  or 
abnormally  low.  They  are  averages,  of  course,  but  are 
thoroughly  representative  of  actual  conditions  to  be 
found  in  stores  today.  Figures  that  were  abnormally 
high  or  abnormally  low  were  disregarded  in  making 
up  the  report.  It  is  just  this  variation  in  the  figures 
received  that  must  convince  everyone  of  the  great  nec¬ 
essity  there  exists  for  a  more  scientific  study  of  these 
expenses,  better  budgeting  methods,  and  exi)ense  con¬ 
trol  and  analysis,  especially  among  the  smaller  ones. 


Last  Call  for  Early  Christmas 

^HIS  is  the  last  call  for  orders  for  the  ixjsters  to 
promote  “Early  Christmas  Shopping”  prepared  for 
merchants  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York.  These  posters  and  miniatures  of  them  used  for 
direct  mail  and  as  enclosures  in  packages  have  been  a 
big  factor  in  past  years  in  distributing  the  holiday 
trade  over  the  whole  ])eri(»d  between  Thanksgivitig  atul 


BO  ¥01  a  CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING  EARLY 


Shopping  Campaign  Posters 

Christmas.  They  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

The  posters  and  miniatures  now  are  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  orders  will  l)e  filled  at  once  by  the  New 
York  Association.  The  poster,  which  is  the  work  of 
Haskell  Coffin,  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  is  litho¬ 
graphed  in  ten  colors,  size  20  by  30  inches.  The  price, 
as  usual,  is  50  cents  each,  i)lus  shij)])ing  charges. 

The  miniatures  and  folders  can  be  used  very  effec¬ 
tively  as  enclosures  with  November  1st  bills  or  stuffed 
in  ])ackages  after  that  date.  The  miniatures  are  by 
5*4  and  have  the  petster  in  color  on  one  side  and 
on  the  reverse  carry  a  short  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  shopping  early.  These  are  rme  cent  each  plus  ship¬ 
ping  charges,  regardless  of  (piantity. 

I'he  folders  are  the  same  size  as  the  miniature. 
The  poster  appears  iti  color  on  the  first  page.  The 
three  remaining  i)ages  are  blank  so  that  the  store  can 
l>rint  its  own  message  about  Christmas  shoi)ping  or 
merchandise  f)n  them.  'I'hey  are  sup])lied  unfolded  so 
that  printing  may  be  done  conveniently.  The  i)rice  of 
the  folders  is  one  an<l  one-half  cents  each,  plus  ship- 
])lng  charges,  regardless  of  (luantitv. 

Orders  should  be  forwardefl  as  i)romptb-  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  that  shi])nients  may  be  made  in  time  to  make  the 
cam])aign  effective.  Do  not  send  orders  to  this  office. 
'I'liey  should  be  mailed  to  the  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .  Isso- 
riation,  130  IFesf  42nd  Street,  A'ew  York. 

In  connection  with  the  campaign  for  early  shopping 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  authorized  the  use  of 
the  following  exi)ression  in  newspapers  and  otherwise, 
over  the  name  of  the  Postmaster  General: 

"The  Government  lYouId  Be  Gratified  If  You  IVoidd 
.Shop  Early, 

Wrap  Carefully, 
elddress  Plainly,  and 
Mail  Promptly. 

Harry  S.  Neiv, 

Postmaster  General.” 

Please  remember  that  orders  and  remittances  for  the 
material  mentioned  above  should  be  sent  to  the  address 
given,  and  not  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Increased  Direct  Selling  Expense  Unjustified 

Analysis  of  Harvard  Survey  Shows  Many  Stores  Allow  This 
Factor  to  Increase  Although  Wise  Control  Will  Reduce  It 

By  John  Jackson,  General  Superintendent,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Retail  merchants  are  afforded  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  in  the  Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  in  Department  Stores  for  study  of  the 
wide  variations  in  the  range  of  operating  costs  which 
exist  in  stores  today.  Its  continuance  from  year  to 
year  will  undoubtedly  do  much  to  bring  about  better 
standards  of  practice. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  a  composite  figure  built  up 
from  the  reports  of  many  stores,  without  opportunity 
to  scrutinize  and  analyze  imlividual  representative  re¬ 
ports.  Specific  reasons  for  important  changes  which 
could  be  more  fully  discus.sed  might  be  shown  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  individual  figures.  It  may  be  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  by  taking  the  trend  of  pay  roll  expense 
in  connection  with  other  operating  expenses  to  deter¬ 
mine  fairly  well  some  of  the  factors  which  have  tended 
to  create  an  increased  pay  roll  cost. 

We  find  that  the  common  figure  for  pay  roll  for  92 
stores  reix)rting  with  a  net  sales  volume  of  $1,000,000 
or  over  per  year  was  15.4%  for  1923  and  16.2%  for 
1924,  showing  an  increase  of  0.8%.  The  first  factor 
that  we  would  look  for  in  connection  with  this  increase 
is  the  total  sales  volume  for  the  stores  reporting,  which 
we  find  .shows  a  decrease  of  0.1%. 

Where  Payroll  Went 

The  publicity  expense  under  the  five  major  classifi¬ 
cations  shows  the  figure  of  3.9%  for  1923  against 
4.3%  for  1924,  an  increase  of  0.4%.  This  indicates 
that  the  year  was  one  of  a  forced  effort  to  stimulate 
sales,  that  business  did  not  flow  as  evenly  and  contigu¬ 
ously  as  for  the  year  of  1923. 

The  following  table  shows  the  payroll  divisions  as 
reported  for  the  year. 

TABLE  6 

SUBDIVISION  OF  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  BY 
FUNCTIONAL  GROUPS 

Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  of  $1,000,000  and  Over 
Net  Sales  =  100% 


Functional  Groups 

1923 

1924 

Change 

.'•S 

Number  of  Firms  . 

82 

92 

Administrative  and  General : 
Executive  . 

1.1% 

1.3% 

-1-0.2 

Other  Administrative  . 

0.4 

0.5 

-fO.l 

Office  . 

.  1.5 

1.6 

+0.1 

Occupancy  . 

0.9 

0.9 

Publicity  . 

0.4 

0.5 

+0.1 

Buying  . 

2.3 

2.3 

;  j 

Receiving,  Marking  and  Stock- 
room  . 

0.3 

0.3 

General  Selling : 

Direct  Selling  . 

S.9 

6.2 

+0.3 

Managers  and  Assistants  . 

0.8 

0.9 

+0.1 

Indirect  Selling  . 

1.1 

1.1 

Delivery  . 

0.7 

0.6 

—0.1 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages . 

15.4% 

16.2% 

yf  N ALYSIS  of  the  Salary  and  Wages 
.jfA  factor  in  the  1924  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  of  Department  Stores  as  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  merchant. 
In  securing  the  conclusions  of  an  outstanding 
operating  official  like  Mi.  Jackson,  THE 
BULLETIN  provides  for  our  members 
practical  aid  for  studying  this  problem  in 
their  ozen  stores.  , 

Mr.  Jackson  has  discussed  the  expense 
percentage  of  stores  doing  over  one  million 
dollars  annually.  The  merchants  zvho  are 
interested  in  the  figures  for  stores  doing  less 
than  one  million  should  refer  to  page  83 
of  the  Harvard  Survey  for  1924  and  read 
the  section  headed  “Salaries  and  Wages,” 
giving  particular  attention  to  Table  55.  The\ 
may  check  this  information  zvith  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  obserz'ations  and  drazv  valuable  con¬ 
clusions. 


Coupled  with  the  increased  publicity  program  there 
has  probably  been  an  expansion  of  the  administrative 
and  executive  organizations  in  anticipation  of  business 
which  was  not  realized.  This  is  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  0.4%  in  the  Executive  and  Administrative 
expense  which  is  not  justified  by  business  conditions 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  stores  were  expanding 
their  executive  organizations  beyond  the  growth  of  the 
business. 

The  increase  of  0.1%  in  publicity  payroll  is  coincident 
with  the  larger  advertising  campaigns  indicated  by  the 
total  publicity  expense  before  referred  to. 

Selling  Expense  Rise  Unjustified 

A  direct  selling  expense  of  6.2%  as  against  5.9% 
for  1923  cannot  be  justified  under  any  condition.  No 
item  of  payroll  is  more  easily  controllable  than  the 
direct  selling  item,  because  statistics  automatically  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  any  well  organized  business  as  to 
this  cost,  and  unfavorable  conditions  can  be  promptly 
checked  and  advance  planning  will  provide  only  for 
necessary  requirements  when  conditions  are  somewhat 
uncertain  and  will  arrange  to  care  for  increased  volume 
with  additional  help  as  needed,  so  that  there  should  be 
very  little  fluctuation  from  one  year  to  another  on  the 
direct  selling  cost.  The  figure  of  1923  should  have  been 
easily  nuiintained,  in  fact  it  could  be  .substantially 
bettered  according  to  the  experience  of  many  stores  and 
without  any  detriment  to  the  business.  There  should 
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lx‘  rm  intensive  study  of  production  records,  both  as  to 
number  of  sales  transactions  j)er  salesperson  and  as  to 
sales  volume  i)er  i)erson  with  the  adoption  of  some  in¬ 
centive,  such  as  a  commission  on  sales  or  a  quota  and 
Umus  plan,  which  will  stimulate  the  salesperson  to  con¬ 
stant  and  interested  attention. 

Most  merchannts  have  found  that  low  ratio  of  sell- 
injj  cost  to  sales  is  not  to  l)e  found  with  a  low  wage 
rate,  but  that  the  employment  of  competent  people  at  a 
good  wage  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  down  the  direct 
selling  ratio. 

The  items  of  pay  roll  so  far  mentioned  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0.8%,  which  is  just  the  difference  in  the  total 
betwen  1924  and  1923.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  an 
increase  of  0.1%  for  selling  managers  and  assistants 
which  does  not  seem  justified  and  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  delivery  expense  of  0.1%  which  balances  it. 

Economy  Is  Possible 

The  total  payroll  represents  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  operating  expense  in  this  survey  and  it  is 
also  the  item  which  needs  the  closest  scrutiny  and  most 
constant  supervision,  not  that  wage  rates  may  be  re¬ 
duced  but  that  superfluous  positions  shall  be  abolished 
and  that  all  unnecessary  operations  are  eliminated. 
Many  times  office  reports  are  inaugurated  because  they 
are  interesting  rather  than  because  they  are  necessary 
and  while  much  time  and  labor  is  spent  in  their  prepar¬ 
ation.  they  have  little  influence  on  the  operation  of 
the  business.  Where  this  is  true  they  undoubtedly 
should  be  discontinued. 

It  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  conditions  that  an  increase  of  5%  of  the  total 
sales  for  the  stores  reporting  would  have  more  than 
absorbed  the  total  increase  in  expense  so  that  the  ratio 
would  have  remained  as  low  as  in  1923.  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  stores  expected  to  make  a  gain  of 
5%  or  more  in  their  sales  and  prepared  accordingly 
but  they  should  have  more  quickly  seen  the  trend  of 
affairs  and  adjusted  their  organizations  to  meet  it. 


It  would  be  a  very  serious  situation  if  the  reports 
of  1925  should  indicate  an  increased  jxiyroll  expense 
over  that  shown  in  the  Harvard  Report  for  1924,  but 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  that  will  be  the 
case.  Merchants  in  general  realize  the  necessity  they  are 
under  of  avoiding  an  increase  in  operating  expense. 
They  also  realize  the  necessity  of  reducing  this  ratio 
to  successfully  compete  with  other  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  consumers  which  are  in  oi)eration  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

A  Sharp  Distinction 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  Harvard  Report  very 
succinctly  state  the  conditions  which,  I  believe,  brought 
about  the  unfavorable  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  which  was  generally  recognized  as  a  favorable 
business  year : 

In  many  instances  it  is  probable  that  sales 
and  expense  plans  for  the  spring  and  fall 
seasons  of  1924  toere  based  on  expected  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  volume  over  the  figures  for 
1923.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  zvhen  actual  sales  failed  to  equal  the 
planned  figures  expense  ratios  tended  to  in¬ 
crease.  In  this  connection  the  advisability  may 
be  suggested  of  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  planned  sales  figures  based  on  opti¬ 
mistic  estimates  with  a  primary  purpose  of 
setting  a  quota  to  be  aimed  at,  and  carefully 
calculated  .mles  plans  based  on  a  hard-headed 
forecast  of  future  conditions. 

The  criticism  is  that  adjustments  were  not  made 
quickly  enough. 

It  must  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  members  of 
our  craft  to  have  these  comparative  figures  for  their 
guide,  to  furnish  them  with  a  yard  stick  to  measure 
their  own  performance  and,  by  pointing  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  in  performance,  thus  enable  those  who  need  to 
make  a  readjustment  to  apply  a  remedy. 


George  W.  Mitton  a  Forceful  Chairman 
of  National  Council  Since  1923 

Ge(jrge  W.  !Mitton,  President  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  served  for  the  last  two  years 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  He  has  taken  a  leading 
and  effective  i)art  in  the  Association’s  growth  and  ac¬ 
tivities  during  that  period. 

I'he  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Council  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  close  contact 
l)etween  the  Association  and  its  membershi])  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states,  as  w'ell  as  for  carrying  to  merchants  who  are 
not  affiliated  with  the  Association  the  conviction  that 
they  should  enroll  in  the  national  organization  of  their 
craft. 

Serving  with  iVIr.  Mitton  on  the  National  Council 
are  approximately  one  hundred  representative  mer¬ 
chants.  a  Councilor  and  an  Alternate  Councilor  from 
each  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Mr.  Mitton  was  one  of  the  few  Councilors  who. 
in  the  year  ending  in  February  1924,  secured  the  full 
quota  of  new  members  assigned  to  his  state.  The  Asso¬ 


ciation  presented  him  with  a  l)eautiful  silver  cup  on 
that  occasion  in  recognition  of  his  efforts. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Council  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  <S,  1926,  and  is  the  oi)ening  session 
of  our  15th  Annual  Convention.  It  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mitton  is  expected  to  preside  at  this 
meeting,  at  which  the  various  councilors  will  report  on 
business  conditions  in  their  state,  on  the  problems  of 
our  members  in  their  respective  districts  and  on  the 
memliership  situatiem  in  general. 


Cominff  Meetinf's  and  Conventions 

Board  of  Directors,  Store  Managers’  Division,  As¬ 
sociation  Headquarters,  November  18,  1925. 

Executive  Council,  National  Retaill  Dry  Goods  As- 
stjciation,  at  headquarters.  Noveml)er  18,  1925. 

Board  of  Directors,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Association  Headquarters,  November 
19,  1925. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  15th  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
February  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  1926. 
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The  Store  ami  Its  Owner  Need  a  Press  Agent 

Beneficial  Publicity  Should  Be  Developed  by  Merchants  to 
Supplement  Paid  Advertising— How  to  (iet  into  the  News 
By  1^.  E.  (iOLI)SMlTH,  Director  of  Publicity 


Mf'RCIlANTS  and  their  stores  are  "good  copy.” 
Thai’s  a  newspaper  shop  term  which  covers  any- 
th.ng  and  anyDody  that  will  make  an  interesting 
story — or  netier  stdl,  a  number  of  interesting  stories. 
Take  Colonel  Mitchell  who  has  kept  a  hornets’  nest 
buzzing  around  our  av'iation  service;  lies  an  e.xcellent 
example.  The  newspapers 
don  L  cnarge  advertising  rates 
when  they  print  his  state- 
mems.  He  is  "good  copy.” 

Watch  your  local  news¬ 
papers  for  awhile.  It  is  a 
safe  guess  that  there  is  an 
organized  charity,  a  public 
utility  company,  a  smart  poli¬ 
tician  and  a  dozen  other  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  in 
your  own  city  whose  plans, 
ideas  and  accomplLshments 
are  printed  regularly  in  the 
editorial  columns.  Most  of 
this  material  is  “publicity,” 
pure  and  unadulterated.  It 
never  would  be  published  if 
somebody  outside  the  news- 
pajier  office  hadn’t  written  it. 
tlressed  it  attractively  and 
convinced  the  journalists  that 
here  was  news. 

Stores  as  News 
Retail  merchants,  wdth  very- 
few  exceptions,  have  failed 
to  see  themselves  and  their 
stores  in  their  true  light  as 
"good  copy.”  Their  publicity 
efforts  have  been  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  building  up  effective 
paid  advertising.  They  have  visualized  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  tenns  of  merchandise,  sales  and  prices.  They 
have  not  realized  that  this  iniblic  interest  could  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  careful  development  of  publicity  which 
has  no  direct  relation  to  merchandise. 

This  interest  can  be  augmented  whether  the  store  is 
large  or  small.  The  public  is  interested  in  the  machinery 
of  business.  The  public  has  an  avid  appetite  for  stor¬ 
ies  about  interesting  ])ersonalities.  Your  newspaper 
editor  knows  that  or  he  w-ouldn’t  be  an  editor  very- 
long.  The  retail  store  has  plenty  to  tell  about  itself 
and  the  personalities  directing  it.  But  merchants  have 
been  so  diffident  about  supplving  this  material  and  other 
industries  and  organization  hay-e  been  so  aggressive 
about  having  it  on  tap  for  the  inquiring  reporter  that 
editors  don’t  tie  up  stores  and  uews  as  one  idea. 

There  is  one  misconception  which  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  once.  Neyvspapers  are  seldom,  if  ever. 


really  hard  up  for  copy  to  fill  their  siiace.  In  the  larger 
cities,  infinitely  more  stuff  goes  into  the  yvastebasket 
than  ever  appears  in  print.  This  is  true  in  lesser  de¬ 
gree  in  .smaller  cities.  There  are  litendly  hundreds  of 
agencies  snpiilying  neyvs  and  features  to  supplement  the 
purely  local  happenings  reported  by  the  paper’s  own 
staff.  In  addition,  free  pub¬ 
licity  of  all  kinds  comes  to 
jiapers  in  an  ever-growing 
flood.  The  idea  that  "any  old 
thing  will  get  by”  is  wrong. 

Public  Interest 

'I'he  first  essential  to  se¬ 
curing  the  interest  of  the 
newsjiaper  is  a  properly  ag¬ 
gressive  viewpoint  about  the 
store  and  the  men  and  women 
yvho  direct  it.  That  can  be 
summarized  somewhat  like 
this:  "Our  store  is  a  good 
store.  It  is  performing  a  val¬ 
uable  service  as  a  community- 
institution  and  what  it  plans 
and  accomplishes  interests 
the  public  it  serves.  The  men 
and  yvomen  yvho  direct  it  are 
liersonalities.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  be  informed  when 
they  do  something  w-orth 
yvhile  and  should  hear  from 
them  on  ciy-ic  and  business 
])roblems  yvhich  affect  the 
community.” 

If  you  read  your  neyvs¬ 
papers  carefully,  you  yvill  ob¬ 
serve  that  organizations  and 
individuals  that  are  regularly 
"in  the  neyvs”  measure  their  oyvn  importance  by  that 
yardstick  and  the  neyvspapers  and  their  readers  accejn 
that  estimate  yy-ith  very  little  question. 

Store  Personality 

iMany  merchants  do  not  realize  that  they  occiq))-  a 
position  of  substantial  dignity  and  importance  in  the 
public  mind.  The  mistake  they  make  is  that  they  clo 
not  identify  their  oyvn  personalities  distinctly  as  the 
heads  of  institutions  yvith  yvhich  evervone  in  the  city 
is  familiar.  store  becomes  infinitely  more  interesting 
to  the  iniblic  if  its  owner  makes  himself  interesting. 
John  Wanamaker  yvas  an  outstanding  example. 

It  is  not  iiarticularly  difficult  for  a  store  oyvner  to 
get  into  the  news.  The  simplest  jiath  for  him  to  folloyv 
is  to  become  audible  on  questions  yvhich  are  before  the 
public.  The  danger  of  taking  sides  in  local  controver¬ 
sies.  political  or  civic,  is  obvious,  although  there  seems 


^RESS  .ICEXCY  for  the  individual  rc- 
L  tciilcr  and  his  store  is,  so  far,  a  neglected 
opportunity.  Other  business,  civic  and 
social  activities  for  years  have  dez'eloped 
favorable  publicity  for  udiatcvcr  they  arc 
doing  or  want  to  accomplish.  Few  mer¬ 
chants  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  the  neiaspapers  that  they  and  their 
.stores  are  doing  things  constantly  ivhich 
dcseri’e  editorial  space. 

IV e  have  endeavored  to  .shozv  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  that  retail  business  Can  get  into  the 
papers;  that  there  is  a  big  reservoir  of  ideas 
for  stories;  hozv  nuitcrial  should  be  prepared 
and  disposed  of;  some  pitfalls  to  be  avoided; 
and  finally  some  important  community  activ¬ 
ities  in  zvhich  the  merchant  should  take  part 
as  a  civic  duty  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
abundant  publicity. 

These  suggestions  are  not  confined  to 
ozvners  of  big  stores.  They  are  equally  pert¬ 
inent  and  applicable  to  the  smaller  merchant. 
The  first  requisite  is  an  aggressiz'e  viczvpoint 
about  your  store  and  yourself.  After  that 
is  established,  careful  preparation  of  good 
material  and  persistence  zvill  establish  the 
newpapers’  interest  in  you. 
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to  be  a  coiivictiun  atnuiig  retailers  that  they 

have  exaggerated  the  possible  consequences  of  taking 
decided  stands  on  public  matters. 

There  ;ire,  however,  dozens  of  opiMjrtunities  every 
\e:ir  to  give  out  interviews  on  local  tpiestions  which 
do  not  retpiire  the  merchant  to  take  sides  counter  to 
the  convictions  of  some  part  of  his  clientele.  It  takes 
a  little  time  for  i)apers  to  realize  that  they  can  look 
to  some  individual  for  a  printable  opinion  when  they 
need  it.  but  once  they  get  the  idea,  that  man  soon  will 
know  all  the  reporters  by  their  first  names. 

riie  Merchant  in  Public  Life 

While  the  “jtersonality”  phase  of  publicity  is  itnder 
discussion,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  opportunities  the  merchant  has  to  increase  his  news 
value.  IJecause  their  own  business  makes  heavy  de¬ 
mands  on  them,  store  owners  refuse  many  chances  to 
occupy  chairmanships  or  to  serve  on  committees  in 
public  movements,  charities  and  other  outstanding  kx'al 
activities.  Those  who  grasp  such  opportunities  and 
properly  caidtalize  them  have  found  that  they  bring 
a  substantial  amount  of  publicity  for  their  stores  for 
the  reason  that  a  man’s  business  connection  is  mentioned 
automatically  whenever  his  name  appears  in  print. 

It  is  a  short  step  from  such  public  activities  to  speech¬ 
making.  A  merchant  should  cultivate  opportunities  to 
address  gatherings  of  consumers  and  business  men.  The 
first  efforts  may  be  difficult  and  even  embarrassing. 
I'^ase  and  facility  soon  are  acquired.  The  general  pub¬ 
licity  value  of  such  work  is  obvious.  Beyond  that,  it 
presents  a  splendid  opi)ortunity  to  talk  constructively 
about  the  business  of  retailing. 

Direct  Publicity  Material 

The  possibilities  for  direct  publicity  for  the  store 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  papers  are  very  great.  In 
connection  with  an  anniversary,  for  example,  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  will  l)e  ready  to  ])ublish  one  article  or  a 
series  tracing  the  high  lights  of  the  store’s  history.  One 
of  the  leading  New  V(>rk  dailies  recently  ran  a  series  of 
such  articles  about  a  numlxr  of  the  older  stores  of  that 
city.  It  has  been  done  in  many  other  cities,  in  most 
cases  through  the  initiative  of  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  welcome  such  copy  if  it  is  carefully 
])rci)ared  and  written  entertainingly  without  any  direct 
effort  to  glorify  the  store  and  its  owners.  That  “if” 
will  be  touched  on  later. 

When  the  store  is  about  to  unrlertake  some  new  pro¬ 
ject  like  alterations,  rebuilding  or  rearrangement  of 
departments,  certainly  an  announcement  should  be  made 
through  the  ])ress.  When  some  new  departure  in  ojjera- 
tion,  merchandising  or  service  is  ])lanne<l,  it  is  entirely 
])ractical  to  supplement  your  advertising  with  a  news 
story. 

Tell  About  Store  Progre.ss 

If  your  emidoyees  have  an  outing  or  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  the  public  is  intere.sted  and  the  editors  will  print 
something  about  it.  If  you  start  educatiotial  work 
among  your  salespeople,  it’s  news  because  the  average 
customer  complains  oftener  about  bad  selling  than  any 
other  store  service.  A  new  truck  or  fleet  of  trucks  is 
a  story ;  so  is  an  installation  of  cash  registers  or  an  im¬ 
proved  tube  system.  If  one  or  three  or  ten  or  fifty 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  are  going  to  New  York 


to  buy,  a  short  interesting  item  is  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  one  or  more  of  your  papers. 

These  suggestions  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
The  store  owner  and  his  advertising  man  should  get 
together  and  list  the  i)ossibilities.  They  will  find  a 
surjirising  luimlxr  of  store  developments  which  will  fit 
their  publicity  i)rogram. 

Subjects  lor  Indirect  Publicity 

News  which  provides  indirect  publicity  has  been 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article.  A  very  important 
lead  of  this  kind  lies  in  preparing  a  series  of  articles 
about  store  methods  and  merchandise  with  which  the 
public  is  unfamiliar.  Even  if  the  name  of  your  store 
does  not  apjxiar  at  all.  it  is  good  business  to  have  such 
material  jxinted.  It  increases  the  consumer’s  under¬ 
standing  of  your  problem  and  stimulates  intelligent 
interest  in  the  store  as  a  service  institution. 

Articles  of  this  nature,  which  are  designed  for  the 
Woman’s  Page  or  the  feature  section,  may  describe 
such  things  as  how  buyers  comb  the  resource  markets 
for  merchandise ;  how  insixction  and  authorization  of 
cash  and  charge  sales  is  completed;  how  the  delivery 
department  ojxrates;  how  .salesixople  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  are  trained  for  their  jobs;  how  individuals 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  to  important  jobs  in  the 
store,  stressing  the  opportunity  for  advancement  in  re¬ 
tailing  ;  how  departments  arc  located  for  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  customer,  etc. 

In  another  field,  the  popularization  of  the  term 
“rayon”  in  recent  months  makes  a  splendid  story  to 
show  what  retailers  have  done  toward  honest  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  Better  Business  Commission  idea  and 
the  raising  of  advertising  standards  supply  other 
subjects. 

Good  and  Bad  Copy 

'I'he  stumbling  block  which  upsets  m;iny  justifiable 
efforts  to  secure  publicity  is  bad  co])y.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  say  that  a  good  story  falls  down  if  it  is 
written  badly.  'I'he  natural  response  is  that  a  good 
story  should  catch  the  interest  of  newspapers  no  matter 
how  it  is  handled,  so  long  as  it  contains  the  news. 
If  the  news  is  striking  enough,  that  is  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  But  when  news  is  not  of  the  first 
order  of  importance,  a  badly  written  announcement  dies 
under  the  editorial  blue  pencil  because  the  story  is 
swami)ed  by  an  obvious  burden  of  “free  publicity.” 

While  a  full  discussion  of  the  principles  of  good 
news  writing  is  impossible  here,  a  few  guide  jxists  may 
be  indicated.  \  careful  study  of  the  style  and  content 
of  published  news  is  essential.  What  has  been  printed 
has  passed  the  editorial  censorship  and  therefore  can 
l)e  imitated  safely. 

A  publicity  story  should  be  simple  and  direct,  in 
terms  clear  to  the  general  public.  Unfamiliar  trade 
expressions  must  be  avoided.  The  first  paragraph 
should  carry  the  outstanding  facts  so  that  those  who 
skim  through  the  news  will  get  your  story  even  if  they 
read  only  a  few  lines.  Paragraphs  and  sentences  both 
should  l)e  fairly  short  and  concise.  Padding  for  length 
seldom  gets  additional  space.  The  editor  cuts  when 
you  try  it. 

It  is  far  Ixtter  to  have  a  .short  story  printed  than 
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to  compose  a  long  screed  about  some  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  happening  only  to  have  it  expire  in  the  editor¬ 
ial  wastebasket.  A  splendid  stop  signal  for  the  publicity 
man  to  observe  is  that  moment  when  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  new  paragraph  under  way.  That  usually 
means  the  idea  has  been  worked  out.  It’s  time  to  quit 
writing. 

The  gravest  error  that  can  be  committed  in  writing 
publicity  is  to  strain  too  heavily  to  “play  up  your  own 
game.”  Nothing  will  kill  a  story  more  effectually  than 
making  the  news  secondary  to  a  name,  either  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  an  organization.  Publicity  which  glorifies 
and  “points  with  pride”  tlies  before  it  is  l)orn.  Obvious 
efforts  to  sell  the  public  don’t  register  unless  you  buy 
space  and  mark  it  with  the  word  “Advertisement.” 

Restraint  Is  Necessary 

Newspapers  have  as  their  principal  purpose  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  which  interests  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers.  Prepared  publicity  which  passes 
this  test  will  be  printed.  Your  material,  therefore, 
should  emphasize  the  news  first,  report  vour  connection 
with  it  second.  That  does  not  mean  the  store  or  the 
individual  must  be  submerged.  It  does  imply  that  they 
must  not  l)e  played  up  at  the  expense  of  the  story.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  announce¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  personal  character.  There  the  per¬ 
sonality  is  emphasized,  his  connection  with  the  store 
mentioned  as  identification. 

W’hat  may  appear  to  be  a  too  casual  reference  to 
your  organization  in  reality  is  quite  sufficient  in  most 
cases  to  connect  sharply  in  the  minds  of  readers  the 
story  with  vour  business.  Over-emphasis,  on  the  other 
hand,  usuallv  defeats  its  own  object.  If  by  some  chance 
it  is  published  without  revision,  the  public  is  suspicious 
and  dubs  the  story  a  press  agent  blurb. 


The  advertising  writer  or  some  capable  assistant 
should  be  given  the  job  of  getting  out  your  publicity. 
Whatever  is  prepared  for  release  should  be  read  criti¬ 
cally  by  a  member  of  the  firm  for  two  reasons :  To 
prevent  release  of  bad  publicity ;  to  see  that  copy  con¬ 
forms  to  newspaper  requirements  and  does  not  read 
like  advertising.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  advertis¬ 
ing  writers  who  have  had  experience  as  newspaper  men 
forget  that  experience  when  doing  publicity  and  treat 
their  news  stories  like  advertising  copy.  That  must  be 
avoided. 

(Jetting  Stories  Published 

Your  advertising  manager  is  in  an  enviable  position 
to  interest  the  newspapers  in  your  publicity.  Whether 
his  first  ajjproach  should  l)e  made  through  the  business 
office  or  the  editorial  department  depends  on  his  own 
and  your  store’s  relations  with  the  paper  and  on  the 
personalities  of  the  men  with  whom  he  contacts.  It  is 
highly  dangerous  to  try  to  make  a  trade  on  the  strength 
of  the  store’s  advertising.  Let  the  newspaper  figure  that 
out  for  itself.  Make  the  stories  interesting  enough  to 
get  across  on  their  own  merits  whether  or  not  you 
adverti.se  in  the  paper. 

Publicity  work  requires  patience  and  ingenuity.  A 
story  you  consider  good  often  will  fail  to  catch  on. 
You  must  keep  on  trying  despite  di.sappointments.  If 
the  material  is  average  or  better,  it  soon  will  begin  to 
get  small  space  and  as  the  editors  become  sold  on  you 
as  a  news  source  you  will  find  your  releases  receiving 
l)etter  and  better  treatment.  If  they  don’t,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  certainty  that  your  items,  are  not  up  to 
standard. 

A  publicity  campaign,  continuous  and  constructive,  is 
well  worth  while.  The  few  merchants  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  it  seriously  have  found  that  it  is  an  effective 
adjunct  to  their  paid  advertising  campaigns. 


Special  Gift  Packing!;  Rooms  Provided  as  Service  Feature 


^IFT  merchandise  must  be  packed  attractively  by 
someone  before  it  is  despatched  to  its  final  destiti- 
ation.  The  purchaser  usuallv  feels  that  the  way  to  be 
sure  of  an  attractive,  clean  package  is  to  do  the  wrap¬ 
ping  at  home.  In  recent  years  retail  stores  have  realized 
that  they  could  render  this  service  to  their  customers 
and  thereby  earn  substantial  good  will. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  recently  opened 
four  gift  packing  rooms  as  a  special  service  to  custo¬ 
mers.  There  is  a  gift  packing  room  for  the  main  store, 
one  for  the  basement  store  and  two  rooms  serving  the 
annex  selling  sections.  These  facilities  were  installed 
by  the  Planning  Division  under  the  supervision  of 
Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operating  Manager. 

For  .several  years  this  store  has  been  working  on 
the  problem  of  giving  every  gift  purchased  in  the 
store  the  correct  and  proper  regard,  both  from  a  pack¬ 
ing  point  of  view  and  its  “inside”  appearance.  The 
following  details  of  how  this  problem  has  been  solved 
through  the  gift  packing  rooms  is  quoted  from  “The 
Fellow  Worker,”  published  by  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 

“If  a  present  is  purchased  for  the  home  and  the 
customer  wishes  it  delivered,  the  salesperson  immedi¬ 
ately  calls  a  Floor  Superintendent  who  places  the  cus¬ 


tomer’s  card  or  name  together  with  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  l)e  sent  in  a  sjjecial  en- 
veloi)e  (marked  gift  merchandise).  The  article  is  then 
sent  directly  to  the  gift  packing  room. 

“First  of  all  it  is  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  after 
the  price  has  been  eliminated  carefully  and  the  article 
examined,  placed  in  a  white  box,  wrapped  again  in 
white  paper  and  tied  with  fine  white  ribbon.  A  small 
sticker  with  the  word  “Gift”  is  then  placed  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  and  a  small  separate  card  is 
used  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article  has 
lx;en  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  in  the  store. 

“The  package  is  then  wrapped  in  strong  brown  paper, 
tied  with  heavy  cord,  and  addressed  in  typewriting  to 
insure  its  safe  arrival  at  destination.  The  j)ackage 
either  is  insured  or  registered  and  sent  special  delivery 
— if  speciallv  requested. 

“If  customers  purchase  merchandise  that  is  to  have 
all  ‘Prices  Out,’  it  is  packed  in  a  white  gift*  box,  with 
the  exception  of  articles  from  the  Store  for  Men  which 
have  a  special  gift  box.  If  customers  wish  to  take  the 
gift  with  them  instead  of  having  it  sent,  F'loor  Superin¬ 
tendents  arrange  to  have  it  packed  in  a  white  box  and 
delivered  at  once  to  the  waiting  customer.” 
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Retailers’  National  Council  Asks  Tax  Revision 

Organization  Displays  Great  Vitality  in  Acting  on  Many 
Important  Retail  Problems  —  Tily  Chosen  New  Chairman 


RIT’RESENTATIX'ES  of  practically  every  im¬ 
portant  national  organization  of  retail  merchants 
met  at  the  call  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council 
(Jctoher  12  ami  13,  at  Indianapolis,  and  adopted  posit¬ 
ions  on  Tax  Revision  and  several  other  important  proh- 
Icms  affecting  all  retailers.  I'he  Councirs  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  Tax  Revision  were  iiresented  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington,  Octo¬ 
ber  20. 

I'he  most  gratifying  tiling  about  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  the  evidence  of  vitality 
which  continues  to  mark  this  important  organization  of 
retail  activities.  The  delegates  were  enthusiastic  for 
the  Council  idea  and  keenly  interested  in  the  problems 
which  were  discussed.  There  is  every  reason  to  be 
hopeful  that  the  Council  will  grow  in  influence  and 
effectiveness. 

Tily  Named  ('dmirmun 

llerliert  J.  Tily,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  (ioods  Association,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Council.  Herbert  P.  Sheets,  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association,  was  chosen  as  .Secretary.  The  following 
organizations  were  represented  by  delegates;  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  National  Retail 
Hardware  .Xssociation,  National  Shoe  Retailers  .\sso- 
ciation.  National  .\ssociation  of  Retail  Grocers,  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Xssociation.  'I'he  garment  retailers  and  im¬ 
plement  dealers  were  unable  to  send  delegates. 

I'a.xation  occupied  much  of  the  first  day's  session. 
Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  addressed  the  Ct)uncil  on 
the  national  taxation  problem  and  conditions  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  I'he  Council,  after  considerable  discussion, 
adopted  a  policy  on  'fax  Revision  and  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  present  its  views  at  the  hearing 
in  Washington  on  (Jctoljer  20:  Herbert  |.  'I'ily,  Chair¬ 
man.  Herbert  P.  Sheets,  John  J.  llaird.  National  Shoe 
Retailers’  .\ssociation  and  Lew  Hahn. 

'I'he  brief  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  council  believed  any  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  now  possible  shoidd  he  ai)])!ied  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  maximum  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  whole  jwople  so  that  the  consefpient  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  ujxtn  general  business  conditions  may  be  the 
greatest  obtainable.  "We  recognize  that  the  elimination 
or  reduction  f)f  specific  taxes  upon  certain  types  of 
business  would  be  ai)preciated  by  them,  but  the  best 
effect  will  be  had  from  reduction  of  taxes  which  bear 
upon  the  greatest  number  of  taxpayers.”  Specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  as  follows : 

Tax  Revision  Recoin  mended 

"We  projMise  that  in  the  coming  session  the  revenue 
law  be  amended  by  the  reduction  of  surtaxes  and  the 
normal  income  taxes  to  the  lowest  point  made  jiossible 
by  the  Government’s  financial  condition.  It  would 


appear  that  the  highest  surtax  should  be  not  more  than 
20%,  and  the  highest  normal  tax  not  more  than  5%. 
Roth  these  items  should  be  reduced  to  lower  figures  if 
possible. 

"In  the  case  of  the  surtaxes  we  are  strongly  of  the 
ojiinion  that  a  reduction  to  20%  or  lower  would  event¬ 
ually  return  larger  revenues  than  the  higher  figure  now 
embodied  in  the  law,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  bring  additional  capital  into  business  enterprises. 

"We  also  recommend  a  repeal  of  the  publicity  feature 
of  the  present  law,  because  we  believe  it  serves  no  use¬ 
ful  jiurixtse;  it  is  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Government;  it  panders  to  idle  curiosity;  it  in¬ 
creases  the  temptation  to  falsify  returns  of  taxable  in¬ 
comes;  it  affords  a  preferred  list  of  those  who  may 
be  i)rofitable  prey  for  the  unscruijulous  and  criminal.” 

I'he  Council  also  recommendetl  that  no  new  forms  of 
taxation  be  enacted  and  none  of  the  e.xisting  forms 
increased. 

Bankruptcy  Law  Abused 

At  the  Council  meeting,  there  was  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  amendment  to  the  b'ederal  Bankruptcy 
Hiw  to  limit  voluntary  petitions  to  those  having  debts 
of  $500  or  more.  It  was  said  that  there  are  several 
million  cases  annually  in  which  debts  are  below  this 
mark.  Many  of  these  cases  are  an  abuse  or  perversion 
of  the  present  law  which  is  designed  to  protect  those 
hopelessly  in  debt.  No  low  limit  now  exists.  'I'he  dele¬ 
gates  agreed  that  they  would  back  such  an  amendment 
in  the  ne.xt  Congress.  Credit  organizations  also  are 
seeking  such  a  change. 

I'here  was  interested  discussion  of  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  for  the  Retailers’  Natioiial  Council  which 
would  .strengthen  its  authority  and  broaden  its  acitvities. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Charles  Wry,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  (jf  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  Mr.  Sheets 
and  Mr.  Hahn  was  appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for 
reorganization. 

'Hie  "D.  R.  .S."  survey,  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  THE  BULLE'ITN,  was  explained  by  Mr.  Wry 
and  aroused  great  interest  among  the  delegates.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  e.xtended  to  the  Clothiers’  organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  direction  of  the  survey  and  its  continuance 
in  the  name  of  the  Cijuncil  was  authorized. 

(Miivassing  Discussed 

I'he  ])roblems  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  the  In¬ 
stallment  business  were  discussed  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Canvassing  also  was  considered.  'I'here  was  evi¬ 
dence  from  all  trades  represented  at  the  meeting  that 
canvassing  is  ceasing  to  be  a  serious  problem  due  both 
to  better  retail  comiietition  and  the  fact  that  consumer 
interest  is  declining  as  a  result  of  canvassing  having 
been  overdone. 

An  investigation  by  a  Council  committee  was  or¬ 
dered  of  the  practice  of  Federal  courts  in  permitting 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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A  Simple  Sales  Audit  System  Which  Meets  the  Demand 
for  Speedy  and  Accurate  Accounting 
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S  l'ROXd  C(jMPETlTI(  )N  rules  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  in  these  days.  Merchandise  control 
tignres  therefore  have  become  increasingly  import¬ 
ant  to  the  busy  department  store  executive.  The  Sales 
Audit  is  so  interwoven  with  stoc'k  control  figures  that 
a  (piick  and  accurate  Sales 
Audit  .System  is  necessary. 

Sales  should  be  audited  and 
figures  available  within 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  and  in  most  stores 
should  be  obtainable  in  one 
day.  If  your  store  is  not 
doing  this  either  your  sys¬ 
tem  or  your  etpiipment  is  at 
fault  or  perhaps  both. 

One  difficulty  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  outlining  a 
Sales  Audit  System  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  is  the  vari¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  Sales 
transactions  are  taken  care 
of  in  different  store>.  fhere 
are  stores  using  the  tube 
system  with  centralized 
cashiers  and  sales  checks 
made  for  all  sales,  'fhen 
there  are  stores  using  cash 
registers  with  wrapping 
desks  throughout  the  store. 

( )ther  stores  are  using  the 
clerk  wrap  system  with 
multiple  drawer  cash  regis¬ 
ters.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  combinations  of  these 
systems  and  .-ome  stores  are 
using  all  of  these  systems, 
for  the  transactions  of  sales. 

How  System  Works 

The  Audit  System  herein  outlined  was  designed  for 
one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  country,  and  therefore 
doing  a  large  volume  of  business.  This  store  is  using 
cash  registers  and  wrapping  desks  in  the  departments 
where  the  sales  transactions  are  large,  such  as  cloaks, 
suits,  dresses,  etc.,  and  the  multiple  drawer  cash  regis¬ 
ters  with  clerk  wrap  system  and  no  sales  checks  used, 
in  departments  requiring  quick  service  such  as  notions, 
drugs,  etc. 
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-Salespeople  use  the  same  saleslK)ok  for  cash,  charge 
aud  C.  O.  1).  sales.  A  tissue  copy  is  made  of  all  sales. 
The  pocket  index  is  used  in  which  the  salespeople  place 
all  receipted  vouchers  obtained  from  the  cashiers. 

.'^ales]K*ople  using  the  multiple  drawer  cash  register 
are  i)rovided  <laily  with  a 
form,  (in  which  they  enter 
their  sales  number,  depart¬ 
ment  number  and  the 
amount  of  their  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  day.  This 
form  is  sent  to  the  auditing 
dejiartment  and  is  used  in 
place  of  .sales  checks. 

Auditing  Charges 

In  the  morning  charges 
of  the  previous  day  are 
sorted  into  departments  and 
sales])ersons’  numbers.  They 
are  then  added  liy  machine 
to  obtain  the  total  sales 
of  each  salesperson  and 
amounts  entered  on  the 
form  here  illustrated,  a  sep¬ 
arate  sheet  lieing  used  for 
each  department. 

The  grand  total  of  all  of 
the  departments,  establishes 
the  control  figures  for  the 
accounts  receivable.  Charges 
are  checked  against  the  in¬ 
dex  to  locate  missing  charg¬ 
es.  Duplicates  of  all  miss¬ 
ing  charges  are  obtained  by 
_  consulting  the  tissue  copy. 

As  soon  as  the  sales  audit 
of  the  charges  is  complete  the  audit  sheets  and  indexes 
are  given  to  the  cash  auditors.  The  charges  are  then  sort¬ 
ed  into  alphabetical  order,  the  total  for  each  accounts 
receivable  ledger  obtained  and  the  grand  total  balanced 
against  the  sales  summary. 

In  the  morning  the  total  sales  check  of  each  cashier 
are  added  by  machine  and  balanced  against  the  cash 
total.  The  checks  are  then  sorted  into  departments  and- 
again  sorted  into  salespersons’  numbers.  The  total  of 
each  salesperson’s  sales  is  then  obtained  and  compared 
with  the  total  shown  on  the  index.  If  these  amounts 
do  not  agree  the  index  is  then  compared  with  the 
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sales  checks  to  locate  errors  and  missing  checks.  Sales- 
jieoples’  total  sales  are  next  entered  on  the  form  shown, 
and  summarized  as  to  departments  and  Grand  Total. 

O.  1).  Audit 

The  C.  O.  D.  department  is  usually  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  features  of  the  department  store  and  is 
often  the  victim  of  peculation  and  jMJtty  thieving,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment. 

As  before  stated,  the  same  form  of  sales  check  is 
used  for  C.  O.  D.  transactions,  as  is  used  for  cash  or 
charges.  The  C.  U.  1).  sales  check  is  attached  to  a 
C.  O.  D.  delivery  form  and  is  sent  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  delivery  department.  .\11  tissue  copies  of  the 
C.  O.  D.  sales  check  .are  sent  to  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  each  day.  In  the  delivery  department  the  original 
C.  O.  D.  sales  check  is  detached  from  the  C.  ( ).  1). 
delivery  form  and  is  held  until  the  money  is  collected, 
when  the  check  is  sent  to  the  auditing  department  and 
the  money  to  the  general  cashier. 

riie  auditing  department  sorts  the  checks  into  de- 
l)artments  and  sales  numbers  and  enters  credit  for  the 
sales  on  the  form  showai.  The  Grand  'I'otal  must  agree 
with  the  total  cash  received  by  the  General  Cashier.  The 
auditing  department  compares  the  tissue  coj)y  with  the 
C.  O.  D.  sales  checks  and  all  tissue  copies  for  which  no 
sales  checks  appear  are  held  for  investigation.  If  the 
C.  O.  D.  is  undelivered  for  any  reason  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  returned  to  stock,  the  original  C.  O.  D.  de¬ 
livery  form  is  sent  to  the  auditing  department  .and 
must  bear  a  receipt  by  some  authorized  person,  to  show 
that  the  merchandise  was  returned  to  the  department. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  system  no  credit  is 
taken  for  sales  until  the  money  is  collected  .and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  issue  any  merchandise  credit,  if  the 
article  is  not  delivered. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  departments  such  as  furniture, 
where  merchandise  is  sold  from  samples  in  the  store 
and  delivery  made  from  the  warehouse,  that  the  sales 
check  cannot  accompany  the  merchandise.  This  would 
apply  to  several  large  departments  in  all  large  stores. 
Plere  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  the  sales  checks 
and  have  them  sent  to  the  delivery  department,  after 
which  the  same  i)rocedure  can  be  followed  as  outlined 
above.  This  system  has  been  found  to  work  nearly 
one  hundred  percent,  and  affords  little  chance  of  suc¬ 
cessful  stealing  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  sim¬ 
plicity. 

Cash  Refunds 

Cash  refunds  are  sorted  and  deducted  from  the  sales¬ 
person’s  sales,  each  day,  using  the  form  shown.  After 
the  record  of  sales  has  been  added  and  balanced  the 
sales  audit  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  charge 
credits.  The  method  of  handling  these  is  explained  later 
in  this  article.  The  work  of  entering  total  sales  on 
the  form  illustrated  is  very  simple  and  the  balancing 
of  each  sheet  requires  very  little  time,  and  under  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  the  audit  should  be  completed  in  one  day. 

As  soon  as  the  audit  is  finished  the  sheets  are  sent  to 
the  statistical  department  where  the  totals  for  the  week 
are  compiled.  There  are.  of  course,  six  auditing  sheets 
for  each  department  and  the  total  department  sales  is 


simply  the  total  of  these  six  sheets.  If  desirable  a 
sales  book  can  be  kept  in  which  is  entered  the  daily 
sales  of  each  person  and  the  totals  cross-footed  and 
balanced.  Again  the  audited  sheets  for  the  six  days 
can  be  sorted  into  departments,  and  department  totals 
and  salesperson’s  total  sales  be  obtained  by  adding  the 
totals  as  they  appear  on  the  sheets. 

Charge  credits  are  first  posted  to  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  ledgers,  then  sorted  into  (lepartments  and  sales¬ 
persons’  numbers  and  deducted  from  the  departments 
and  from  salespersons’  weekly  sales. 

Cashiers’  Shortages 

The  re.adings  f)f  cash  registers  are  obtained  after  the 
close  of  the  day  and  sent  to  the  auditing  department. 
.All  discreptincies  between  register  re.adings  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  cashiers  are  investigated.  Where  sales 
checks  are  used,  the  amount  of  the  sales  checks  should 
agree  with  both  cash  receipts  and  register  readings. 

Where  multi])le  drawer  cash  registers  are  lused  sujier- 
vision  is  necessary  to  see  that  sales  are  properly  regis¬ 
tered.  'Phis  can  be  done  by  tloor  managers  or  by  having 
tests  made  by  shoppers. 

AI  issing  (dieeks 

Each  salesperson  is  given  a  receipted  voucher  by  the 
cashier  for  each  cash  transaction.  'I'liese  vottchers  are  a 
receipt  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  salesperson.  When 
a  sales  check  is  missing  the  vouchers  are  examined  and 
if  the  imle.x  contains  a  receipted  voucher  corresponding 
in  number  to  the  missing  check,  the  salesperson  is  ex¬ 
onerated  as  the  voucher  is  proof  that  the  sales  check 
.and  money  reached  the  cashier.  If  no  voucher  is  forth¬ 
coming  the  salesj)erson  must  e.xplain  the  reason.  When 
the  receipted  voucher  is  produced  the  fault  must  lie  with 
the  cashier. 

No  system  is  i)erfect  and  no  claim  of  perfection  is 
made  for  this  one.  However,  this  system  does  give  a 
speedy  anfl  .accurate  audit  at  small  cost  as  comparative 
figures  have  showti.  Under  this  system  it  is  possible 
for  the  .accounts  receivable  to  keep  up  to  date  and  to 
mail  statements  on  the  first  business  d.ay  of  the  month, 
which  has  been  done  for  years.  This  proves  that  this 
auditing  system  does  not  delay. 


Peter  F.  Jenss  Takes  New  Position  at 
Sperry  Store,  Port  Huron 

Peter  F.  Jenss.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  has  resigned  his  connection  with  Jenss 
Brothers,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  accept  a  position 
with  J.  B.  Sperry  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  Mr. 
Jenss  assumed  his  new  duties  during  October. 

All  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  who  corres- 
ix)nd  with  Mr.  Jenss  in  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Congress  should  make  note  of  his 
new  address.  Future  communications  should  not  be 
sent  to  P.  O.  Box  27,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  as 
this  will  mean  delay  incidental  to  forwarding  by  the 
postmaster. 

All  mail  for  Mr.  Jenss  should  be  directed  to  him, 
P.  O.  Box  542,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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San  Francisco  Approves  Centralized  Delivery 

Merchants  Effect  Economies  and  Better  Service  When  One 
Big  Delivery  Organization  Does  W  ork  of  Many  Small  Ones 

(contributed  by  the  San  Franeiseo  (controllers"  Group 


Debar  I'MENT  store  operation  in  San  Francisco 
has  had  an  interestinj^  development  recently  in  the 
turning  over  of  deliveries  by  several  important 
stores  to  a  commercial  delivery  company.  This  step 
was  taken  only  after  very  careful  and  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  stores. 

'I'he  investigation  covered 
the  ct)st  and  various  jiroblems 
of  individually  operated  de¬ 
liveries  —  capital  investment, 
insurance,  upkeep,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  average  and  peak  oper¬ 
ating  cost,  supervision,  etc. — 
and  also  the  character  and 
record  of  the  company  which 
was  cho.sen  to  take  over  the 
work. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the 
San  Francisco  department 
stores  which  made  the  invest¬ 
igation  (all  but  (jue  of  which 
have  adopted  the  centralized, 
commercial  delivery )  experi¬ 
ence  a  cost  running  close  to 
that  reported  in  a  pamphlet 
on  "Economics  of  Central 
Delivery  Systems”  issued  by 
the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  places 
the  average  cost  of  delivery 
at  1.5  i)er  cent  of  gross  sales. 

( 'I'he  Harvard  Survey  for 
1924  states  the  cost  is  1.2 
per  cent. ) 

Cost  Factors 

Several  outstanding  facts 
presented  themselves  for 
consideration  in  an  analysis 
of  costs. 

( I )  With  individually  operated  systems  there  is 
much  ground  covered  several  times  a  day,  by  different 
concerns.  'Phis  means  a  total  capital  investment  in 
trucks  in  excess  of  the  actual  delivery  needs ;  wages 
to  drivers  in  excess  of  the  need.  and.  in  fact,  duplication 
of  every  operating  cost. 

(2)  With  individually  operated  systems  there  is  in¬ 
evitably  much  daily  travel  devoted  solely  to  road  work, 
rather  than  to  actual  delivery,  since  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  stops  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  a  centralized 
delivery  system.  Ibis  is  an  obvious  economic  los.s — 
distributed,  to  be  sure,  among  a  numlier  of  (lepartment 
stores,  but  none  the  less  a  loss. 

(3)  Every  store  faces  i)eriods  of  peak  loads  on  its 
delivery  system  but  these  ])eak  loads  frecjuently  do  not 
fall  at  exactly  the  same  time  with  the  various  stores. 
One.  for  example,  during  some  special  sale,  may  find 


its  facilities  severely  taxed,  while  others  are  running 
at  iKjrmal.  A  heavy  increa.se  in  business  over  a  .short 
period  will  call  for  the  delivery  of  goods  until  late  in 
the  evening — a  condition  which  is  (jften  highly  disagree¬ 
able  to  customers. 

(4)  'I'he  spread  of  ix)pu- 
lation,  made  possible  by  the 
automobile,  had  rendered  it 
increasingly  ditficult  f<jr  San 
Francisco  stores  to  extend 
their  delivery  service  to  cov¬ 
er  adequately  all  points  from 
which  customers  come  to  buy. 
riiis  fact  intensities  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  cost  items  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

(iood  Service 

( )ther  matters  than  mere 
cost  came  in  for  considera¬ 
tion.  No  system  of  delivery 
can  be  satisfactory  to  the 
store  unless  it  also  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  customer.  'Fhe 
long  runs  which  often  must 
be  made  between  deliveries 
cause  a  loss  of  time  that 
means  anything  but  customer 
satisfaction. 

Delays  in  deliveries  were 
also  likely  to  result  in  return 
of  goods,  or  in  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  C.  O.  D.  packages, 
which  might  be  obviated  if 
delivery  could  be  made  so 
soon  after  the  purchase  that 
the  customer  would  not  have 
liad  time  to  change  her  mind. 

It  was  recognized  that 
traffic  problems  are  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character,  apart  from  ordinary  merchandising 
problems ;  that  the  store  executives  are  not  so  familiar 
with  them,  and  that  in  delegating  them  to  subordinates 
they  cannot  exert  the  same  sui)ervision  as  is  iwssible 
in  other  branches  of  the  business. 

Valuable  curb  si)ace  was  used  for  loading  puri)oses. 
which  might  be  left  available  for  the  parking  of  custo¬ 
mer’s  cars,  or  at  least  for  their  alighting;  sidewalk 
space  was  used  and  the  free  movement  of  peo])le  on 
the  street  impeded  which  could  not  be  expected  to  build 
good  will. 

Supervision 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  the  individually  oper¬ 
ated  system,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  umler  the  direct 
control  of  the  store ;  and  that  there  might  be  .some  merit 
in  an  advertising  way  from  having  the  store's  own  de¬ 
livery  wagons  and  trucks  on  the  street. 


C'liXTR.lLIZ.ll'IOX  of  retail  store 
(lelirery  operations  in  one  organisation  \ 
•ieliieli  performs  the  delivery  function 
for  a  number  of  stores  has  acknowledged 
possibilities  for  economy  and  improved  ser- 
viee.  This  method  is  in  use  in  a  number  of 
cities  and,  7i’ith  some  exceptions,  has  zeork- 
ed  out  satisfactorily. 

There  are  two  methods  of  centralisation. 
One  is  to  pool  delivery  operation  in  a  co¬ 
operative  organisation.  The  other  is  to  turn 
oz'cr  the  job  to  a  responsible  and  experienced  I 
commercial  company.  This  article,  contribu¬ 
ted  by  the  San  Francisco  Controller.';'  Croup,  '1 
deseribes  the  latter  type  of  sendee  and  its 
success  in  that  city.  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
.San  Francisco  Controllers  zvere  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  centralised  delivery 
idea  in  their  stores. 

U'e  have  taken  the  liberty  of  deleting 
from  this  article  sections  zvliich  claimed  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  for  the  commercial  system 
over  the  co-operative.  These  advantages  are 
disputed  by  experience  el.';ezi.'here.  Mer¬ 
chants  zeho  consider  adopting  centralised  de¬ 
livery  in  their  cities  must  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  all  the  possibilities  on  their  ozon 
account.  The  Retail  Delivery  .Issociation  of 
the  X.  R.  D.  G.  .1.  zvill  give  them  ez'ery 
assist anee  possible. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  readily  conceivable  that 
a  centralized  delivery  system  could  not  measure  up 
favorablv,  if  that  system  called  for  any  surrender  of 
the  rit,dit  of  the  store  to  hold  it  to  the  strictest  account¬ 
ability  for  service.  This  objection  would  not  l)e  en¬ 
countered  in  turning  over  the  st(tre’s  deliveries  to  a 
coniniercial,  centralized  system ;  for  the  commercial 
system  could  be  held  to  as  strict  accountability  for  ser¬ 
vice  as  could  any  other  commercially  o])erated  service. 

.Vdverlising  Value 

The  advertising  value  of  the  delivery  wagon  is  at 
be.'^t  i)roblematical.  (Jn  this  point  the  comments  of 
certain  stores  in  Seattle  and  Oakland,  which  had  been 
using  centralized  deliveries,  (as  it  hapiiens,  operated 
by  tlie  same  company  which  eventually  has  taken  over 
the  San  Francisco  deliveries  )  were  found  interesting, 
and  may  l)e  here  tpioted  in  part : 

“The  real  value  c»t  advertising  by  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles  has  Ijeen  reduced  greatly  by  the  advent  of 
auto  trucks  and  on  account  of  the  speetl  and  hurry 
in  general.  great  deal  of  i>oor  advertising  is 
done  by  delivery  trucks  through  accidents,  speeil- 
ing,  poorly  maintained  and  unstandard  equipment 
and  by  careless  and  untidy  drivers.” 

“■From  our  observation  the  customer  is  inter¬ 
ested  very  faintly  if  at  all  in  whether  the  car  that 
delivers  her  goods  t)ears  the  name  of  an  outside 
company  or  the  name  of  the  store.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  department  store  such  as  ours  depends 
in  any  sense  upon  its  own  delivery  cars  for  pres¬ 
tige.  In  the  public  mind  delivery  cars  are  insepar¬ 
ably  connected  with  furniture,  bakery  gocnls,  laun¬ 
dry  and  groceries;  but  no  one  thinks  of  them  in 
connection  with  jewelry,  gloves,  silks,  shoes  or 
apparel." 

■■.\s  regards  the  customer  s  pride  in  having  a  fine 
piece  of  equipment  with  a  high  class  store’s  name 
on  it.  stopping  in  front  of  her  door,  we  found 
those  to  whom  we  felt  it  would  appeal  were  the 
ones  who  were  not  likely  to  see  this,  as  they  spent 
little  time  looking  out  of  their  windows,  and  a 
maid  would  open  the  door  to  receive  deliveries.” 

Important  Advantages 

In  favor  of  the  centralized  system,  tliese  were  some 
of  the  factors  that  carried  special  weight : 

( 1  j  It  would  take  the  stores  out  of  the  delivery  busi¬ 
ness.  releasing  cajtital  tied  uj)  in  etpiipment  tor  use  in 
the  merchandising  end  of  the  business. 

(2j  It  would  eliminate  the  executive  attention  de¬ 
manded  by  the  individual  system,  and  permit  of  its 
entire  devotion  to  the  main  business  of  selling. 

( 3  )  The  commercial  system  offered  opportunity  to 
contract  for  delivery  service  at  a  saving  of  money. 

(4)  Routes  in  the  centralized  system  would  be 
smaller,  permitting  of  lower  operating  cost  (  the  basis 
of  the  commercial  company's  guarantee  of  lower  rates  i  ; 
but  pennitting  also — and  this  apj)eared  more  important, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  .service — greater  frequency  and 
regularity  of  deliveries. 

( 5  )  The  driver  becomes  acquainted  with  a  neigh- 
Ixjrhood.  and  its  habits  more  quickly  through  covering 
more  often  a  smaller  territory ;  he  is  able,  therefore,  to 
make  deliveries  without  loss  of  time. 

(6)  The  centralized  .system  is  much  more  tlexible 
than  anv  individual  svstem. 


(7)  Saving  of  store  space  is  afforded  by  having  the 
parcels  taken  up  regularly  and  frequently,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  central  i)lant  tor  .sorting. 

(8)  The  centralized  system  offers  savings  on  inside 
ex])ense,  as  it  eliminates  su])ervision.  much  record 
keeping,  checking  in  of  C.  (J.  D.  deliveries  and  of  re¬ 
turns.  Instead  of  having  every  individual  driver  look 
after  those  details,  they  are  all  handled  at  one  time, 
through  the  commercial  comj)any  operating  the  system. 

A  careful  weighing  of  the  entire  pnjblem  convinced 
all  but  one  of  the  stores  which  originally  undertook  the 
investigation  that  the  centralized  delivery  system  was 
feasible,  that  it  was  vastly  to  Ik;  preferred  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  systems. 

The  one  (piestion  then  for  consideration  was  the 
ability  of  the  commercial  company  Kt  (^jx-rate  success¬ 
fully.  The  United  Parcel  Service,  to  which  the  contract 
was  alloted,  has  been  in  operation  since  1907  in  the 
business  of  commercial  delivery.  It  has  ])lants  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach, 
serving  over  8(X)  merchants. 

nprratiiig  Methods 

A  brief  word  alMJUt  the  actual,  mechanical  ojjeration 
of  the  United  Parcel  .Service  plant  may  lie  of  interest. 
Pick-up  wagons  arrive  at  the  jtlant  with  jjarcels  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  various  stores  served.  For  the  smaller  stores 
the  i)ick-up  is  made  during  the  ncKm  hour,  so  that  all 
morning  jtnrchases  are  ready  for  afternoon  delivery 
( except,  of  course,  to  too  distant  jKjints  which  have  but 
once  a  day  deliveries  j.  For  the  larger  stores  pick-ups 
are  made  hourly,  or  as  often  as  needed. 

The  pick-up  wag<in  backs  up  ti)  a  conveyor  belt  which 
l)asses  down  Ijetween  a  long  line  of  bins.  Niarkers  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  belt,  read  the  a<ldresses  and  mark  the 
route  numbers  on  the  ])ackages.  .\s  thev  pass  the  bins 
of  their  resi)ective  routes  they  are  lifted  to  the  bins  by 
distributors  em])loyed  for  that  ])urpose — light  i)ackages 
in  an  upper  bin.  heavier  ones  l>elow.  These  bins  open 
at  the  rear,  and  the  driver  takes  out  his  packages,  sorts 
them  again  into  chutes  which  lead  down  to  his  wagon. 
Having  them  then  arranged  in  i)ro]jer  order  for  de¬ 
livery  he  lists  them,  loads  them  into  his  wagon  and  is 
ready  to  start.  By  this  system — which  has  been  patented 
by  the  L’nited  Parcel  Service — the  last  i)ackage  is  off 
the  j)ick-u])  wagons  a  very  few  minutes  l)efore  the 
driver  is  reatly  to  start  on  his  delivery  route.  This 
system  handles  a  great  numl)er  of  i)ackages  with  safetv 
and  speed. 
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replenishment  of  bankrupt  stocks  and  the  carrying  (tn 
of  the  business  over  indefinite  periods.  The  committee, 
which  is  to  re]K>rt  its  findings  back  to  the  Council 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  action  is  possible, 
is  composed  of  the  following:  G.  M.  Peterson.  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  George  .Spangler,  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Retailers’  Association,  and  Mr.  Wry, 

It  was  decided  that  the  Retailers’  National  Council 
should  hold  two  meetings  each  j-ear  in  future.  These 
sessions  will  take  place  in  April  and  Octolter. 
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Large  Number  of  Stores  Using  New  U.  &  0.  Form 

Policy  Fits  Retail  Needs,  Full  Protection  Easily  Computed, 

Has  Carriers’  Approval  but  Good  Rate  Basis  Not  Universal 

By  ARRK.N  F.  Kimball,  Director  ot  IiiJ^uranee 


TWO  YEARS’  EFFORT  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittee  toward  development  of  a  satisfactcjry  Use 
and  Occupancy  form  is  nearing  successful  conclus¬ 
ion.  For  about  a  year,  the  Dry  Gocxls  Reciprocals  have 
been  using  the  new  form  on  a  75%  co-insurance  liasis 
at  the  tariff  "weekly  form”  rate,  which  is  about  15% 
over  the  per  diem  form  rate.  From  75  to  100  millions 
U.  &  O.  Insurance  have  been  written  under  this  form 
and  more  than  100  stores  have  changes  over  their  entire 
U.  &:  O.  lines  to  the  new  basis.  Some  of  this  insurance 
has  lieen  placed  with  the  old  line  companies. 

W'ithin  the  past  few  months  the  Stock  Companies 
making  up  the  Eastern  and  Western  Unions  and  West¬ 
ern  Insurance  Bureau  have  approved  the  new  form  and 
the  rating  bureaus  in  the  various  States  are  now  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  but  on  a  rate  basis  which  is  practically  prohibi¬ 
tive  when  applied  to  department  store  business.  With 
the  exception  of  the  present  rate  basis,  the  new  form 
satisfies  the  needs  of  retailers  and  has  the  approval  of 
the  Insurance  Committee. 

Better  Rates  Expected 

The  new  rate  basis  proposed  by  the  Stock  Companies 
requires  an  80%  co-insurance  clause  instead  of  75% 
and  calls  for  a  65%  increase  in  rate  over  the  per  diem 
form  rate.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  rate 
basis  will  reach  its  projicr  level  in  due  course.  Lentil 
that  is  accomplished,  tw'o  alternatives  are  open  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  fully  insured  against  this  important 
hazard.  Overcome  the  hidden  co-insurance  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  per  diem  or  weekly  limitation  forms  by 
over-insuring  and  paying  the  price ;  or  purchase 
U.  &  O.  Insurance  with  Reciprocals.  Mutuals  or  Stock 
Companies  which  will  accept  the  new  form  on  an 
equitable  rate  basis. 

Insurance  serves  best  when  it  protects  against  catas¬ 
trophe.  Of  the  numerous  tyi^es  of  insurance  applicable 
to  department  stores,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  cover 
major  hazards.  Interruption  of  business  by  fire  with 
its  consequent  loss  of  earnings  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  retailers,  especially  since  so  many  stores  are 
housed  in  buildings  of  so-called  ordinary  construction. 
Your  Insurance  Committee  recognized  this  C(tiulition 
in  starting  its  study  of  Use  and  Occiqiancy  Insurance. 
It  also  recognized  the  fact  that  of  all  department  store 
insurance,  no  tyjK;  was  more  generally  misunderstood 
than  “Use  and  Occujxincy”  and  that  of  all  available 
forms  of  policies,  none  were  more  unsuited  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  that  the  e.xisting  U.  &  O.  “i>er 
diem  limitation”  form. 

This  Committee,  therefore,  set  out  to  tell  the  story 
of  Use  and  Occupancy  in  a  way  which  would  help  the 
retailers  to  see  the  need  of  this  insurance,  to  point  out 
the  hidden  co-insurance  and  other  unsatisfactory  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  “per  diem”  fonn,  and  to  develop  a  new 
form  conforming  as  closely  as  jxissible  with  the  old  but 
giving  complete  and  reatlily  understood  coverage  on  a 


basis  which  would  be  workable  and  fair  to  both  in¬ 
sured  and  insurer. 

^  hat  U.  &  D.  Insurance  Is 

U.se  and  Occupancy  Insurance  is  essentially  "earn¬ 
ings”  insurance.  Obviously  no  company  can  earn  net 
profits  until  it  first  earns  its  charges  and  expenses.  If 
the  business  is  interfered  with,  the  earnings  are  impaired 
while  the  fixed  charges  and  e.xpenses  continue  in  whole 
or  in  part,  de{x;nding  on  the  character  of  the  fire  and 
the  extent  of  interruption. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  fire  of  any  appreciable  size 
can  cx'cur  without  causing  a  contingent  loss  not  recover¬ 
able  under  the  regular  fire  policies.  This  loss  is  made  up 
of  the  loss  of  net  profits  and  the  loss  due  to  fi.xed 
charges  and  other  expenses  which  necessarily  would 
C(jntinue  during  total  or  partial  suspension  but  could 
not  lx;  earned  because  of  inteference  with  or  suspension 
of  business.  The  only  uncertainty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  man  can  foretell  how  the  fire  will  work,  in  what 
season  it  will  occur  or  to  what  extent  the  business  will 
be  interrupted. 

To  Assure  Earnings 

L’se  and  Occupancy  insurance,  if  properly  written, 
will  enable  the  insured  to  accomplish  the  same  results 
during  any  fiscal  year  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
no  fire  (xrcurred,  that  is,  the  books  will  show  that  all 
fi.xed  charges  and  expenses  incurred  during  the  year 
have  beeti  earned  and  the  normal  net  profits  produced. 
Ability  to  produce  this  result  is  especially  necessary 
when  the  management  must  satisfy  directors  and  stix'k- 
holders. 

Ferhaps  the  largest  single  cause  contributing  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  coverage  is  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  approach 
the  problem  solely  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  what  would 
happen  if  the  premises  were  destroyed  and  business 
totally  interrupted  for  a  long  period.  In  some  cases, 
this  possibility  seems  so  remote  that  U.  &  O.  coverage 
is  omitted,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  very  serious  loss 
can  be  sustained  under  conditions  of  partial  interrup¬ 
tion. 

In  contemplating  ^x)ssible  losses,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
chances  are  perhaps  95  to  5  that  the  fire  will  cause  a 
period  of  interruption  of  such  duration  that  during  the 
time  required  to  resume  normal  operations,  no  exi.x;nses 
whatever  can  lie  eliminated.  In  other  words.  expen>es 
will  usually  continue  in  full  while  the  earnings  drop 
off  sharply. 

Per  Diem  or  Weekly  Limitation  Forms  Unsuitable 

Daily  or  weekly  accounting  is  entirely  foreign  to 
American  business  methods  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  limiting  recovery  to  a  certain  {percentage  of  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  for  each  day  or  week  unless 
that  limitation  is  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
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co-insurance  clause.  When  so  used,  it  is  the  cause  of 
much  misunderstanding;  and  almost  invariably  results 
in  makinj;  the  insured  stand  part  of  the  loss  himself. 

What  is  needed  is  a  clear  cut  co-insurance  arrange- 
nient  following  accepted  insurance  practice  in  fire  lines 
which  will  enable  the  average  insurance  buyer  to  com¬ 
pute  what  is  retpiired  for  full  insurance.  This  he  is 
unable  to  do  under  the  old  form  because  of  several 
variables  which  enter  into  the  computation  but  which 
no  one  can  possibly  estimate  before  the  fire  occurs. 
These  variable  factors  are : 

1.  Ill  zi'hat  season  znll  the  loss  occur  ^ 

2.  Ilozc  zcill  the  fire  zcork,  that  is,  zcill  the 
loss  he  due  largely  to  fire,  smoke  or  zvater 
or  to  all  three  *  The  extent  of  salvage  de¬ 
pends  on  this. 

3.  Ilozo  long  zoill  business  be  totally  suspend¬ 
ed,  if  at  all.* 

4.  IIozL'long  partially  suspended .* 

5.  Hozv  much  normal  expense  zcill  be  elimi¬ 
nated  during  interruption  of  business.* 

If  allowance  is  made  in  the  computation  of  insurance 
for  e.xpense  which  will  be  eliminated  during  a  long 
period  of  interruption,  under-insurance  will  result 
when  the  period  of  suspension  is  short  and  no  expenses 
can  l)e  eliminated.  Practically  95  out  of  every  100 
losses,  particularly  in  sprinklered  risks,  will  fall  in  this 
class,  which  means  that  for  complete  protection  insur¬ 
ance  must  be  carried  to  the  e.xtent  of  at  lea.st  100% 
of  annual  gross  profits. 

Excess  Coverage 

.\ny  such  amount  of  insurance,  however,  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  actual  loss  that  could  ever  be 
sustained,  since  the  contract  clearly  provides  for  credit 
to  the  insurance  company  by  the  amount  of  any  of  the 
nonnal  expenses  which  can  l)e  dis|)ensed  with  during 
long  interruption  of  business,  by  the  amount  of  any 
earnings  procured  through  partial  operation  at  the  old 
premises  or  through  business  conducted  at  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  while  rebuilding  the  old.  and  by  the  amount  of 
any  earnings  obtained  during  the  year  whenever  the 
rebuild  period  is  less  than  12  months. 

It  is  obvious  to  store  people  that  continuing  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  100th  day  of  a  five  months’  interruption, 
for  instance,  would  be  much  less  than  on  the  10th  day 
of  a  one  month  interruption.  Because  of  the  “per  diem’’ 
fonn  which  treats  all  days  of  the  year  alike  as  far  as 
this  condition  is  concerned  regardless  of  the  five  vari¬ 
able  factors  referred  to  above,  this  infle.xibility  works 
a  serious  hardship  on  department  store  business  in  that 
it  recjuires  considenable  over-insurance  base<l  on  a  12 
months’  rebuild  i)eriod  in  order  to  be  able  to  collect 
the  actual  loss  sustained  during  a  short  period  of  inter¬ 
ruption  for  say  a  month  or  two.  Of  several  cases 
analyzed  to  date,  over  909^  were  under-insured,  gen¬ 
erally  unknowinglv.  by  from  aO'T  to  60%  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  loss  likely  to  be  sustained. 

What  the  New  Form  Does 

The  theor\-  of  the  new  fonn  is  that  no  effort  is  made 
to  find  answers  to  the  five  variable  factors.  The  inherent 
nature  of  them  is  such  that  no  man  can  answer  them 


in  advance,  for  they  are  incapable  of  answer  until  the 
fire  actually  occurs  and  the  extent  of  damage  can  be 
estimated. 

Accordingly,  the  new  form  simply  starts  with  annual 
gross  profits  or  anticipated  earnings  for  a  tenn  of  one 
year,  a  value  which  can  just  as  definitely  be  established 
in  advance  as  depreciate<l  or  appreciated  value  of  plant 
and  eipiipment,  on  which  value  the  straight  fire  policy 
is  based. 

'I'he  next  step  is  to  select  a  percentage  for  use  in  a 
clear  cut  co-insurance  clause  which  when  applied 
against  annual  gross  profits  will  produce  ample  cover¬ 
age  for  the  insured  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
insurance  company  adequate  premium  for  liability  as¬ 
sumed.  The  insurance  company  agrees  to  pay  no  more 
than  the  actual  loss  sustained.  The  insured  receives  in¬ 
demnity  for  actual  loss  of  earnings.  Beyond  this  ixjint. 
the  old  and  new  forms  are  practically  identical. 

The  U.  &  O.  computation  «jf  value  (compared  with 
actual  value  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  which  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  in  fire  policies)  should  l)e  ba.sed  on 
annual  gross  profits  or  anticipated  earnings,  that  is. 
the  sum  of  net  profits,  fixed  charges  and  other  expenses 
for  the  year  immediately  following  the  fire,  had  no 
fire  occurred. 

Certainly  gross  profits  do  not  increase  or  decrease 
without  warning  or  cause  and  it  is  no  more  difficult  for 
the  insured  to  estimate  his  anticipated  earnings  than 
it  is  to  keej)  track  of  fiuctuating  values  of  merchandise 
and  depreciated  and  appreciated  values  of  all  property. 
L’sing  annual  gross  pnjfits  or  anticipated  earnings  gives 
a  definite  and  readily  understcxKl  basis  of  computation 
so  that  compliance  with  the  co-insurance  retjuirement 
is  no  more  difficult  than  in  fire  policies. 

Difference  Between  Old  and  New  Forms 
There  is  only  one  fumlamental  «lifFerence ;  namely, 
the  total  and  partial  susjx;nsion  clauses  in  the  ]x;r  diem 
form,  designated  below  as  "A”  and  "B.”  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  a  clear  cut  co-insurance  clause  in  which 
is  incorporated  75%  or  80%  depending  on  the  carrier 
and  the  wishes  of  the  insured.  This  co-insurance  clause 
is  quoted  l^low  under  "C.” 

TOT.AL  SUSPENSION':  Tire  per  diem  liability  under 
this  policy  during  the  time  of  total  suspension  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  the  properties  describe<i  herein  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  “.Kctual  Loss  Sustained.”  not  e.xcee<iing 
1  3IH)th  of  the  amount  of  this  policy,  that  is.  $ 
for  each  business  day  of  such  suspension,  due  consid¬ 
eration  being  given  to  the  e.xperience  of  the  business 
before  the  fire  and  the  probable  experience  there¬ 
after 

B.  PARTI. \L  SUSPENSION:  The  per  diem  liability  un¬ 

der  this  policy  during  the  time  of  a  partial  suspension  of 
business  shall  be  limite<l  to  the  “Actual  Loss  Sustaine<l." 
nc>t  e.xceeding  that  proportion  of  the  per  diem  liability 
that  would  have  been  incurred  by  a  total  suspension  of 
business  which  the  actual  per  diem  loss  sustained,  during 
the  time  of  such  partial  suspension,  bears  to  the  per 
diem  loss  which  would  have  been  sustained  by  a  total 
suspension  of  business  for  the  same  time  of  all  proper¬ 
ties  described  herein,  due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  experience  of  the  business  before  the  fire  and  the 
probable  e.xperience  thereafter. 

C.  CO-INSL'R.\NCE  CL.\L*SE:  In  consideration  of  the  re¬ 

duced  rate  at  which,  and  the  form  under  which  this 
policy  is  written,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and  made  a 
condition  of  the  contract  that,  in  the  event  of  loss,  this 
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company  shall  be  liable  for  no  greater  proportion  there¬ 
of  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  bears  to  . 

per  cent.  ( .  %)  of  the  sum  of  the  net  profits, 

fixed  charges  and  other  expenses  which  would  normally 
have  been  earned  (had  no  fire  occurred)  during  a  period 
of  twelve  (12)  months  immediately  following  a  fire, 
nor  for  more  than  the  proportion  which  this  policy 
bears  to  the  total  insurance  thereon. 

Equitable  Rate  Basis 

The  Insurance  Company  w'ants  a  fair  premium  for 
liability  assumed  under  a  contract  which  will  not  pay 
the  insured  more  than  he  actually  loses,  for  that  would 
be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  insurance, 
which  is  that  the  policy  is  a  contract  of  indemnity  only 
and  not  one  by  which  the  insured  stands  to  gain  be¬ 
cause  of  fire.  Neither  should  the  Insurance  Company 
wish  to  pay  the  insured  less  than  his  actual  loss  unless 
the  latter  elects  to  under-insure,  in  which  event  less 
premium  has  been  paid  and  only  partial  recovery  can 
be  expected. 

We  believe  that  a  fair  rate  for  the  new  form  is  from 
15%  to  20%  above  the  per  diem  form  rate.  This  be¬ 
lief  is  l)ased  on  the  following  Study  of  Relative  Rates 
and  Liability  under  Straight  Fire  and  U.  &  O.  policies. 
The  figures  used  are  taken  from  a  moderate  sized 
store,  Imsed  on  90%  co-insurance  rates  of  .25  on  build¬ 
ing  and  .38  on  contents.  The  new  form  rate  now  being 
adopted  by  the  various  bureaus  is  65%  over  the  “per 
diem”  form  rate. 

TABLE  NO.  1 


Contents  insurance  . $670,000 

Annual  gross  profits  .  720,000 

U.  &  O.  rates — per  diem  form  . 205 

weekly  form  . 236 

80%  coinsurance  form  . 338 


While  the  fije  policy  involves  no  time  element,  there 
is  a  ])eriod  of  12  months  injected  in  the  U.  &  O.  situ¬ 
ation  and  the  things  which  will  happen  during  those 
twelve  months  should  fairly  be  given  consideration. 
One  or  both  of  two  things  must  happen.  ( 1 )  elimina¬ 
tion  of  expense  or  (2)  partial  earnings.  Before  taking 
that  up  in  detail,  let  us  assume  a  typical  case  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  amount  equal  to  annual  gross  profits — ^$720,000 
— for  it  is  obvious  no  loss  could  exceed  that  figure  even 
if  business  were  totally  interrupted  for  12  months  and 
no  expenses  whatever  were  eliminated. 

TABLE  NO.  2 

Per  diem  form  . .  $720,000  @  .205  =  $1,476.00  premium. 

Weekly  form  720,000  @  .236  =  1,699.20  premium. 

Co-ins.  form  (80%)  720,000  @  .338  =  2,433.60  premium. 

What  is  the  reason  for  such  drastic  variation  in  prem¬ 
ium  under  the  three  U.  &  O.  forms,  each  of  which  is 
supposed  to  give  complete  protection?  Since  all  three 
are  non-valued  forms,  guaranteeing  to  pay  only  the 
actual  loss  sustained,  one  wonders  how  complete  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  be  obtained  under  the  per  diem  fonn,  for 
instance.  If  $2,433.60  is  the  premium  desired  by  the 
companies  for  complete  protection  during  any  total  or 
partial  suspension  of  business  and  the  per  diem  rate  is 
.205,  does  it  mean  that  insurance  under  the  per  diem 
form  must  be  pyramided  to  $1,187,000  in  order  to  get 
complete  protection?  This  is  65%  increase  in  insur¬ 
ance  above  the  maximum  theoretical  loss  that  could 
ever  be  sustained.  Either  the  per  diem  form,  even  with 
as  much  insurance  as  100%  of  annual  gross  profits. 


contains  a  drastic  co-insurance  arrangement  against  the 
insured  or  else  the  premiums  charged  on  the  weekly 
and  co-insurance  forms  are  far  too  high. 

The  Real  Situation 

If  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  it  will  be  found  that  because  of  the  12  months 
period  in  the  U.  &  O.  policy,  on  which  the  valuation 
is  based,  the  actual  practical  loss  is  bound  to  be  less 
than  the  annual  gross  profits  by  the  amount  of  expenses 
actually  eliminated  or  by  the  earnings  actually  produced 
by  operating  during  any  part  of  the  twelve  months 
period,  either  at  the  old  or  new  locations. 

In  many  cases,  the  rebuild  period  is  obviously  much 
less  than  12  months  so  that  even  with  total  destruction, 
normal  earnings  would  prevail  part  of  the  time  during 
12  months  period  in  addition  to  the  elimination  of 
many  expenses  during  that  portion  of  the  12  months 
period  when  the  business  was  totally  suspended. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  the 
maximum  practical  U.  &  O.  loss  api)ears  to  be  about 
50%  of  annual  gross  profits  or  $3()0,000.  Starting  with 
the  fire  rates  and  figuring  a  total  loss  under  the  fire 
policy  comparable  with  a  U.  &  O.  loss  of  50%  of 
annual  gross  profits,  the  following  premiums  measure 
the  relative  liability  assumed  by  the  insurance  com¬ 


panies. 

TABLE  NO.  3 

Contents . $670,000  @  .38  =  $2,548  premium. 

U.  &  0 .  360,000  @  .38  =  1,368  premium. 


Since  application  of  a  co-insurance  clause  of  higher 
than  50%  against  annual  gross  profits  increase  the  in¬ 
surance  requirements  above  $3(30,000,  the  premium 
should  be  increased,  but  not  pro  rata  because  of  the 
extremely  remote  possibility  of  sustaining  a  L’.  &  O. 
loss  in  excess  of  50%  of  annual  gross  profits.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  table. 

TABLE  NO.  4 

50%  U.  &  O.  $360,000  @  .38=$L368.0(>— (FromTableNo.3) 

75%  U.  &  O.  $540,000  @  ,266=$  1,436.40—  SVe  Inc.  in  Prem. 

80<;'r  U.  &  O.  576.(XK)  @  .252=  1,450.08—  6Vc  Inc.  in  Prem. 

lOOCc  U.  &  O.  720,000  @  .209=  1,504.80—10%  Inc.  in  Prem. 

This  analysis  indicates  that  an  equitable  rate  basis, 
at  least  until  several  years  actual  experience  under  the 
new  form  has  been  obtained,  would  be  as  follows: 


TABLE  NO.  5 


Per  Diem  Form 

Co-insurance 

Form 

Increase  over  Per 

Rate 

Co-insurance  % 

Rate 

Diem  Form  Rate 

.205 

100% 

.205 

0% 

809o 

.252 

23% 

757c 

.266 

30% 

It  is  very  likely  that  even  a  lower  i)ercentage  increase 
above  the  per  diem  rate  will  be  found  equitable  later  on 
because  of  the  effect  of  three  contributing  factors,  all 
of  which  work  in  favor  of  the  insurance  company  when 
probable  loss  is  compared  with  annual  gross  profits. 
These  factors  are : 

1.  Reduction  in  loss  because  of  rebuild  per¬ 
iod  being  less  than  12  months. 

2.  Reduction  in  loss  because  of  certain  elimi¬ 
nation  of  expenses  in  the  ez'ent  of  long 
interruption. 

3.  Reduction  in  loss  because  of  positive  earn¬ 
ings  during  part  of  the  12  months  period 
when  interruption  is  less  than  12  months. 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


€>4  New 
Main  Aisle 

Completely  equipped 
with  the  latest  type 
National  Cash  Registers 

The  Rike-Kumler  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  equipped 
this  new  and  beautiful  Aisle  Sec¬ 
tion  with  the  most  modern  type 
of  National  Cash  Registers. 

Complete  control  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  secured  with  the  reg¬ 
ister  without  a  wasted  second  of 
the  salesperson’s  time. 


The  service  given  the  customer 
is  instantaneous.  This  is  the 
solution  of  profitable  operation 
of  .Aisle  tables  in  many  stores 
today. 

The  National 
Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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How  Delivery  Departments  Are  Made  Efficient 

Sheet  and  Non-Sheet  Writing,  Remote  Delivery,  Employment, 

Routes  and  Surplus  Equipment  Discussed  in  Final  Article 

By  The  Retail  Deliveby  Association 


Most  stores  reporting  in  the  survey  of  Delivery 
Departments  did  not  have  a  form  that  might  be 
called  “The  Drivers’  Error  Report  Slip”  to  be 
made  out  by  him  when  customers  complained  of  errors 
in  merchandise  or  delayed  delivery.  In  addition,  most 
stores  will  not  allow  their  drivers  to  receive  merchan¬ 
dise  from  customers  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  store  with¬ 
out  having  had  previous  in¬ 
structions  such  as  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  “call  slip.”  Some 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
noticeable,  especially  where 
perishable  merchandise  was 
involved.  A  small  number  of 
stores  made  it  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  regardless  of  the  type  of 
merchandise. 

Some  causes  for  customers’ 
complaints  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  merchandise  is 
left  at  a  neighbor’s  house 
when  the  customer  does  not 
ha])j)en  to  be  home.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  have  author¬ 
ized  the  drivers  to  follow  this 
practice.  The  exact  figure  is 
about  50%  of  those  stores 
putting  themselves  on  record  ; 

30%  of  the  stores  do  not  au¬ 
thorize  their  drivers  to  leave 
merchandise  at  a  neighbor’s 
house ;  the  remaining  20% 
state  that  the  driver  can  do 
this  thing  at  his  own  risk,  or  at  a  recpiest  from  the 
customer,  or  when  peculiar  conditions  make  it  a  neces¬ 
sity.  In  cases  where  the  store  autliorizes  drivers  to 
leave  merchandise  at  tlie  neighbor’s  house,  the  great 
majority  does  not  demand  that  a  receipt  be  taken  from 
the  neighbor,  but  insists  that  a  notification  of  stich 
action  be  left  under  tbe  door  of  the  customer. 

The  majority  of  stores  handle  C.  O.  1).  deliveries 
and  paid  and  charge  deliveries  the  same  way  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  times  per  day  they  are  sent  out.  A 
majority  of  stores  send  a  C.  O.  D.  package  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  three  times  before  the  order  is  cancelled,  in  case 
the  driver  cannot  make  the  delivery  the  first  time.  A 
few  stores  will  send  the  package  two  or  four  times, 
while  one  store  will  send  it  si.x  times. 

Specials: 

The  following  methods  are  used  by  various  members 
to  discourage  the  sending  of  special  delivery  packages: 

1.  Customers  are  charged  extra  for  this  service. 

2.  The  O.  K.  of  floor  superintendent  is  required. 


Training  methods  are  given  to  sales  people  to  teach 
them  to  use  the  proper  psychological  suggestions. 
Departments  are  charged  with  the  extra  cost  for 
delivering  the  specials. 

Departmental  group  meetings  are  held  to  discour¬ 
age  specials. 

6.  Mass  meetings  of  the  en¬ 
tire  personnel  of  the  store 
are  held  at  which  talks  on 
the  cost  of  specials  are 
given. 

About  15%  of  the  stores 
on  record  do  not  believe  in 
discouraging  specials,  but 
look  upon  this  as  an  added 
service  to  the  customer 
which  helps  to  build  up  their 
business. 

Authorization  of 
Sent  Packages: 

Approximately  38%  of  the 
stores  on  record  in  the  De¬ 
livery  Association,  authorize 
“sent  charge”  packages  in  the 
delivery  department.  The  re¬ 
maining  number  authorize 
“sent  charge”  packages  in  the 
following  locations : 

1 .  In  a  special  charge  room. 

2.  In  selling  dejiartments. 

3.  In  the  tube  room. 

4.  In  the  credit  office. 

5.  In  the  central  wrap  department. 

The  system  that  is  becoming  popular  is  that  of  au¬ 
thorizing  in  the  delivery  department  for  the  reason 
that  packages  are  never  delayed  due  to  failure  to  get 
them  passed  for  credit,  likewise  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  delivery  department  sooner  than  other¬ 
wise,  which  allows  the  personnel  to  leave  the  store 
more  quickly  in  the  evening.  This  latter  condition  is 
true  only  when  authorization  outside  of  the  delivery 
department  is  delayed  due  to  the  necessity  for  immedi¬ 
ately  authorizing  "take  with”  packages. 

Sheet  Writing  and  Non-Sheeting  System: 

Three  times  as  many  members  sending  us  their  rec¬ 
ords,  sheet  w'rite  their  packages  as  follow  the  non-sheet¬ 
ing  method.  Since  the  non-sheeting  system  has  so  many 
advantages  over  the  sheet  writing  system,  it  seems 
strange  that  this  condition  should  e.xist.  A  great  many 
delivery  superintendents  who  sheet-write  admit  that 
their  work  would  be  much  easier  if  they  could  install 
the  non-sheeting  system. 

The  stumbling  block  seems  to  be  in  the  bureau  of 


3. 

4. 

5. 


J~\EL1VERY  operation  and  management 
L  ^in  the  modern  department  store  are  de¬ 
scribed  comprehensively  in  this  series 
of  three  articles,  the  last  installment  of  which 
is  published  this  month.  The  tmterial  was 
gathered  by  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 
through  an  exhaustive  survey  of  progressive 
stores. 

The  first  article  in  the  September  issue 
treated  of  mechanical  equipment  and  its 
maintenance,  truck  bodies  and  loading 
methods.  The  second  article  in  the  October 
issue  discussed  safe  drk'ing,  personnel 
problems  and  many  phases  of  internal  de¬ 
livery  operation. 

This  installment  takes  up  complaints, 
specials,  authorizations,  sheet  and  non-sheet 
writing  systems,  remote  delivery,  number  of 
deliveries  per  day,  free  delivery,  uniforms, 
employment  methods,  routes  and  surplus 
equipment.  Our  members  should  give  these 
articles  careful  study  and  discuss  them  fully 
with  their  delivcr\  executives. 
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UNITING  Welch -Wilmarth  Companies  Associated  —  (the 
Welch  Manufacturing  Corporation  and  Wilmarth  Show¬ 
case  Company)  the  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation— a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  both  former  companies,  presents  to  store  proprietors 
increased  facilities  of  manufacture  and  ability  to  give  even 
greater  service  than  before.  The  management  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  w  ill  be  in  the  hands  of  the  same  executives  who  have 
had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  old  companies. 

Being  located  in  Grand  Rapids,  that  greatest  of  all  markets  for 
fine  furniture  and  skilled  craftsmen,  places  the  new  concern 
in  a  position  to  offer  to  stores  of  all  character,  a  planning  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  skilled  manufacturing  ability  possessed  by  Grand 
Rapids  craftsmen  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded  nor  excelled 
any  place  in  the  world. 

We,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  this  new  corpo¬ 
rate  effort — this  new  combined  experience,  knowing  full  well 
that  store  proprietors  will  appreciate  that  it  presents  to  them  a 
greater  advantage  in  ever-increasing  service  and  quality  of  product. 
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adjustments.  This  department  claims  that  it  cannot 
trace  complaints  as  quickly  where  a  non-sheeting  system 
is  used.  However,  in  several  cases  where  this  objection 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  it  has  proven  to  be  more 
or  less  unjustified.  There  is  also  the  claim  that  while 
a  non-sheeting  system  will  save  expense  in  the  delivery 
department,  it  adds  expense  in  the  bureau  of  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  point  never  has  been  proven  beyond 
question.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study 
sheet  writing,  and  another  committee  to  study  non¬ 
sheet  writing.  Both  committees  have  been  instructed  to 
recommend  the  best  sheet  writing  and  non-sheet  wait¬ 
ing  systems  they  can  possibly  develop,  and  to  outline 
the  advantages  of  their  recommendations. 

Remote  Delivery: 

While  the  majority  of  stores  do  not  have  remote 
delivery  stations,  during  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  big  growth  in  this  method  of  delivery.  The  need 
for  more  sales  space  in  the  store  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  factors  towards  this  development. 

The  use  of  sub-stations  and  remote  delivery  stations 
is  centered  in  Toronto,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Newark,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  There  may  be  others  in  the 
United  States  but  we  do  not  have  them  on  record. 

Number  of  Daily  Deliveries: 

Stores  are  about  evenly  divided  on  the  subject  of  one 
delivery  a  day,  or  more  than  one  delivery  a  day.  The 
great  majority  believe  in  giving  but  one  delivery  per 
day  in  suburbs  or  from  suburban  stations. 

The  Association  finds  through  investigation  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  disputes  have  arisen  and  from  opin¬ 
ions  of  delivery  superintendents  that  one  delivery  per 
day  is  almost  always  satisfactory  from  a  customer’s 
service  viewpoint. 

Where  two  deliveries  are  given  it  usually  means  that 
one  store  is  trying  to  give  more  service  than  another. 
Very  often  the  customers  have  not  demanded  the  extra 
service.  In  other  cases  competition  seemed  to  be  the 
main  factor  behind  the  two-delivery  per  day  system. 

If  the  store  wishes  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  giving 
the  greatest  amount  of  service,  there  is  no  limit  to  how 
far  it  might  go.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  two 
deliveries  are  in  vogue,  the  second  delivery  is  very 
light.  The  disadvantage  in  giving  two  deliveries  is  that 
one  is  not  able  to  operate  his  motor  trucks  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency,  because  full  loads  cannot  be  carried. 

The  one  valid  reason  for  two  deliveries  per  day  is 
when  a  delivery  department  is  so  small  that  the  volume 
of  packages  passing  through  it  would  tend  to  clog  it 
and  make  inside  oi>eration  inefficient,  the  packages  then 
have  to  be  removed  before  this  condition  results.  Even 
in  such  a  case,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get  away 
from  the  necessity  of  two  deliveries  daily  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  hampers. 

You  often  hear  that  if  a  store  were  to  eliminate  its 
second  delivery  that  the  extra  number  of  specials  would 
cause  an  added  expense  and  would  offset  any  saving 
made  by  changing  to  the  one-delivery  system.  This 
might  be  true  if  the  store  were  to  make  the  change 
without  the  proj^er  supervision  of  sales  people  and  the 
proper  training  in  other  departments  of  the  store  to 
eliminate  specials  as  much  as  possible. 


Free  Deliveries : 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  ideas  concerning  the  dis¬ 
tance  over  which  free  deliveries  should  be  given  by  the 
store.  About  10%  of  the  stores  on  record  are  willing 
to  send  packages  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Their 
theory  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  competition  and  of 
their  customers.  In  general  free  deliveries  by  parcel 
post  were  found  to  be  more  economical  than  shipment 
by  express.  A  few  stores  were  discovered  who  deliver 
packages  free  even  in  Europe ;  others  base  their  decision 
on  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

An  example  of  absurd  abuse  of  free  deliveries  was 
discovered  in  a  large  store,  which  sent  a  package  par¬ 
cel  post  C.  O.  D.  when  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in 
it  was  but  30  cents ;  postage  amounted  to  16  cents,  and 
the  cost  of  w'rapping,  packing  and  handling  the  pack¬ 
age  would  easily  amount  to  14  cents. 

Aside  from  the  subject  of  free  deliveries,  cases  have 
been  discovered  wdiere  Stores  spend  as  much  money  on 
the  preparation  of  the  package  for  delivery  as  the  actual 
merchandise  was  worth.  Conditions  under  which  most 
stores  charge  for  delivering  packages  are; 

1.  Special  deliveries. 

2.  Express  or  freight  shipments. 

3.  Deliveries  outside  of  specified  zone. 

4.  Deliveries  of  small  purchases. 

5.  Deliveries  of  groceries. 

Drivers’  and  Helpers’  Uniforms: 

A  majority  of  stores  compel  their  drivers  to  wear 
uniforms.  The  stores  are  evenly  divided  on  the  subject 
of  uniforming  helpers.  The  majority  of  firms  on  rec¬ 
ord  pay  for  their  drivers’  and  helpers’  uniforms.  A  few 
make  their  drivers  pay  for  half  of  the  uniforming  ex¬ 
pense,  while  a  still  smaller  tiumber  make  the  employee 
pay  for  all  the  expense,  although  in  this  case  they  sell 
the  uniform  to  the  employee  at  wholesale. 

After  the  employee  has  been  uniformed  properly,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  make  certain  that  he  main¬ 
tains  it  in  a  neat  and  presentable  condition.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  stores  who  have  sent  us  their  records 
hold  regular  inspections,  to  be  certain  that  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  uniform  is  not  lost.  Whether  this  inspection 
means  lining  up  the  drivers  in  military  formation,  or 
the  less  pretentious  method  of  simply  looking  over  the 
l)ersonnel  in  general  was  not  stated.  The  point  remains 
that  provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  the  uniforms 
in  good  condition.  Some  stores  have  installed  a  tailor 
in  the  delivery  room,  to  make  certain  that  the  drivers 
and  helpers  have  no  excuse  for  not  being  presentable  at 
all  times. 

Employment: 

Most  employing  of  delivery  personnel  is  done  directly 
by  the  delivery  department  executive.  A  number  of 
stores  get  aw'ay  from  this  method  by  centering  this 
work  in  an  employment  dejiartment,  and  alx)ut  the  same 
number  allot  this  duty  to  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  store. 

In  the  case  where  the  delivery  department  does  the 
hiring  it  makes  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  the 
prospect  is  accepted.  In  some  cases  he  is  sent  to  the 
employment  department  to  give  his  record  and  make  out 
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an  application,  after  which  he  returns  to  the  delivery 
department  for  a  final  interview. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  authority  over  the  drivers  and 
helpers  to  he  centralized  in  the  delivery  department. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  method  of  employing  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
drivers  and  helpers  should  report  to  the  internal  de¬ 
livery  manager,  or  the  external  delivery  manager.  .Some 
stores  compromise  hy  making  him  suhservient  to  the 
internal  delivery  manager  as  far  as  delivering  i)ackages 
is  c(tncerned,  an<l  to  the  e.xternal  delivery  manager,  or 
the  garage  superintendent,  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  vehicle. 

Here  again  the  subject  of  the  correct  type  of  <lelivery 
organization  becomes  paramount,  namely — whether  you 
have  a  garage  manager,  and  a  delivery  sui)erinten<lent 
re])orting  to  the  general  superintendent,  or  whether 
there  is  a  transportation  manager  having  sui)ervision 
over  the  delivery  superintendent  and  the  garage  super¬ 
intendent. 

Routes : 

\\'hen  we  asked  our  members  the  question,  — ‘TIow 
many  routes  do  you  operate  during  the  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,”  we  expected  to  learn  that 
all  stores  had  to  put  on  many  e.xtra  routes  around  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  seasons.  This  is  not  the  case  if 
the  figures  we  received  can  he  taken  for  facts.  While 
some  tluctuation  was  noticeable,  it  was  not  extreme. 

At  C'hristmas  time  the  minimum  variation  in  number 
of  routes  was  zero,  the  maximum  was  an  increase  of 
75%  over  the  ordinary  number.  In  general,  the  small 
stores  were  the  ones  reix)rting  no  additional  routes 
neces.sary  at  Christmas  time.  A  great  many  stores  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  atld  any 
routes  to  take  care  of  their  Easter  Season,  ^^d^ere  ad¬ 
ditions  were  found  necessary,  they  amounted  to  about 
half  of  those  made  at  Christmas. 

Spring  sales  likewise  required  no  additional  routes  to 
be  added  to  the  general  operations. 

Vehicle  and  Equipment: 

More  than  half  of  our  members  on  record  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  engine  governors  for  limiting  the 
speed  of  their  trucks.  Several  stores  which  believed  in 
the  use  of  governors  for  heavy  duty  trucks  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  use  for  package  vehicles. 

Al)out  70%  of  the  members  reporting  advocate  the 
use  of  Speedometers,  a  similar  number  also  voted  in 
favor  of  Hul)od(jmeters.  We  were  surjirised  to  learn 
that  about  50%  of  the  stores  rei)orting  use  Service 
Recorders.  As  yet  the  Recordograph  has  not  come  into 
general  use  although  a  few  stores  have  this  instru¬ 
ment  as  a  part  of  their  truck  fleet  ecpiipment. 

Surplus  Equipment: 

In  answering  the  question  “How  many  vehicles  do 
you  lure  to  take  care  of  peak  loads,  plus  vehicles  in  vour 
shop.-'”  half  of  the  stores  gave  zero  for  an  answer. 
The  remaining  replies  varied  from  one  to  twelve,  de- 
fJending  on  the  size  of  the  fleet.  Most  of  the  stores  own 
troni  one  to  twenty  vehicles  more  than  are  necessarv  at 
ordinary  times,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  peak 
{Continued  on  following  page) 
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loads,  or  to  replace  trucks  that  may  be  laid  up  for  re¬ 
pairs. 

If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  an  out¬ 
side  vehicle,  most  of  the  members  reporting  stated  that 
the  owner  of  the  rented  vehicle  had  to  be  responsible 
for  the  load  he  carried.  In  such  a  case,  the  majority  of 
stores  w’ould  place  one  of  their  own  helpers  on  the 
truck.  An  almost  equal  number  did  not  believe  in  this 
practice. 

About  60%  of  the  stores  believe  in  inspecting  their 
delivery  vehicles  at  the  end  of  each  day.  A  surprisingly 
great  number,  however,  are  against  this  system  and  they 
depend  entirely  on  the  driver’s  report  to  tell  them  when 
their  delivery  trucks  need  attention. 

Opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in  regards  to  checking 


gasoline  consumption  at  regular  intervals  on  various 
routes,  and  then  informing  the  drivers  of  their  driving 
efficiency. 

Vehicles  in  most  cases  are  inspected  every  morning 
before  they  are  made  ready  for  their  day’s  work.  Large 
fleet  owners  find  it  economical  to  employ  specialize 
inspectors  for  this  work.  The  smaller  stores  resort  to 
the  use  of  their  mechanical  superintendent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  find  it  quite  satisfactory.  Of  course,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  mechanical  inspection  by  the  regular 
inspector  or  the  mechanical  superintendent,  the  drivers 
in  most  cases  make  out  a  mechanical  report  concerning 
the  condition  of  their  motor  trucks.  But,  in  only  a  few 
cases  are  these  drivers’  reports  the  sole  basis  for  order¬ 
ing  the  truck  into  the  shop. 


If  Your  Store  Has  a  Choral  Organization,  Here’s  a  Booking 


pUBLIC  recognition  of  the  splendid  work  being  done 

in  many  retail  stores  to  develop  the  musical  talent 
in  their  ranks  will  be  one  gratifying  result  of  the 
Musical  Evening  which  is  planned  for  the  week  of  the 
15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  The  efforts  we  have  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  this  event  have  met  with  some  promising  results 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  member- 
stores  will  come  to  our  support  to  insure  t'mal  success. 

The  Musical  Evening  will  be  marked  by  an  impress¬ 
ive  concert  at  Mecca  Temple,  New  York’s  newest  and 
one  of  its  largest  concert  halls,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  10,  1926.  Participating  in  this  concert  will 
be  as  many  choruses  from  retail  stores  as  are  willing 
to  take  part.  The  entire  program  will  be  provided  by 
choruses  and  soloists  from  stores  holding  membership 
in  the  Association. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  program  consist  of  numbers 
for  individual  choruses  and  selections  to  be  sung  by 
the  combined  choruses  of  all  stores  sending  such  organ¬ 
izations.  The  effect  of  such  a  program  would  be  most 
impressive  from  a  musical  viewpoint.  As  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  humanity  and  interest  of  the  department 
stores  for  their  employees,  it  would  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  public  opinion  which  is  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  field  by  our 
organizations. 

An  invitation  to  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  send  their  splendid  chorus  to  New  York  for 
this  concert  has  been  accepted  by  President  Tily,  who 
himself  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  the  director 
of  the-  store’s  chorus.  Similar  invitations  to  department 
stores  in  the  metropolitan  district  are  being  considered 
now  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  decide  to 
have  their  musical  organizations  take  part. 

There  are  manv  such  organizations  in  our  member- 
stores  outside  of  New  York.  Their  participation  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  this  unusual  event  possible  and 
finallv  insure  its  success.  The  Association  has  organized 
the  ambitious  promotion  necessary  to  fill  the  Mecca 
Temple  and  to  secure  the  publicity  which  would  be 
justified  by  the  concert. 

If  you  have  a  chorus  in  your  store,  please  let  us 
hear  from  you.  We  will  outline  carefully  the  arrange¬ 


ments  that  have  been  drawn  up  and  what  has  to  be 
done  to  give  your  organization  a  place  in  the  program. 
This  is  a  wortli-while  endeavor  which  will  reflect  sub¬ 
stantial  credit  on  the  stores  taking  part  as  well  as 
upon  all  members  of  the  Association.  Now  is  the  time 
ff)r  us  all  to  pull  together  for  its  realization. 

Member  Shortens  Delivery  Time  With 
Novel  Package  Sorting  Method 

An  idea  for  speeding  up  delivery  by  quicker  loading 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  J.  C.  Wehsley,  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendent,  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mr.  Wehsley ’s  suggestion  was  prompted  by  the  first 
article  on  “How  Delivery  Departments  Are  Made 
Efficient”  in  the  September  issue. 

“Do  away  with  the  old  way  of  sorting  packages  in 
w'hich  the  load  is  carried  up  to  the  sidewalk  or  alley 
and  there  sorted  in  all  kinds  of  weather,”  says  Mr. 
Wehsley.  “Have  the  drivers’  sorting  shelves  in  the 
rear  of  each  sorting  bin  so  as  to  give  the  driver  easy 
access  to  his  sorting.  Let  each  driver  sort  his  load  on 
these  shelves. 

“After  the  driver  has  sorted  his  packages  and  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  leave  on  his  route,  he  trans¬ 
fers  his  packages  to  a  box  26  x  38  x  30  inches  deep. 
This  box  will  fit  into  any  ordinary  truck.  The  driver 
lays  his  load  from  the  sorting  shelves  as  follows:  The 
last  stops  on  the  bottom  and  so  on  until  he  has  his 
first  stops  on  top.  The  boxes  are  reinforced  with  w’ood 
and  steel.  The  driver  pulls  the  box  up  to  the  alley  and 
directly  into  his  truck,  placing  it  close  to  his  seat. 

“Bulk  packages  are  sorted  in  the  rear  of  the  truck. 
The  truck  is  completely  loaded  and  readv  to  leave  in 
five  minutes  after  the  driver  starts  to  take  his  box  from 
the  delivery  department.  If  the  load  is  large,  the  driver 
must  have  two  of  these  boxes.  They  are  made  of  fibre 
and  will  last  five  or  six  years. 

“This  method  should  speed  up  the  store’s  delivery 
from  one-half  an  hour  to  an  hour  over  the  old  way 
of  sorting.  We  have  used  these  fibre  boxes  in  our  de¬ 
livery  department  for  about  seven  years.  The  system 
has  proved  a  great  time  saver  and  we  consider  it  a 
success.” 
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These  Manuals  Will  Help  Overcome  the 
Obstacles  in  Your  Own  Business 

Publication  of  a  large  number  of  books  and  reports 
on  the  vital  problems  of  retail  store  operation  and  man¬ 
agement  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
W  hile  the  majority  of  our  members  has  secured  copies 
of  these  publications  when  they  first  appeared,  a  num- 
b«'r  of  stores  have  not  as  yet  taken  advantage  of  this 
valual)le  material. 

It  is  timely  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  latter  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  more  ambitious  publications  which  would 
help  them  substantially  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
the  retail  business. 

THE  MERCHANTS  MANUAL 
Ry  Lew  Hahn  and  Percival  White 
complete  description  of  mwlern  department 
store  methods,  profusely  illustrated 
dOO  pages. 

S3,  including  postage 

THE  INSURANCE  MANUAL— mS 

Ry  the  Insurance  Committee.  Controllers’  Congress 

Insurance  men  say  that  this  is  the  best  work 
of  its  kiml  for  retail  merchants 
First  Copy  Free  to  Members 

Additional  Copies — SI 

FOUR  MERCHANDISE  MANUALS 

Prepared  by  the  Prince  ScIkwI  of  Education  for 
Store  Service 

Each  of  these  Manuals  in  its  respective  field  describes  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  its  selling  points,  how  it  is  manufactured, 
and  provides  an  invaluable  ally  for  training 
salespeople. 

THE  FUR  MANUAL 

50  cents 

THE  KITCHEN  WARE  MANUAL 

75  cents 

THE  TOY  MANUAL 

S1.50 

THE  TOILET  GOODS  MANUAL 

$1 

A  full  list  of  Association  publications  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN.  It  offered  more 
than  125  separate  items  available  to  our  members,  most 
of  which  were  free.  A  number  of  these  publications 
are  now  out  of  stock  as  a  result  of  the  demand  created 
by  the  appearance  of  the  list.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply 
any  of  this  material  which  still  is  available. 


A  Partnership  in  Established  Store 
For  Sale  to  Practical  Merchant 

Thoroughly  up-to-date  business  in  fine  new  build¬ 
ing  opened  three  years  ago  affords  opportunity  for 
practical  store  man  with  capital  $50,000  or  more.  Busi¬ 
ness  established  33  years.  Half  interest  in  the  entire 
business  available  for  right  kind  of  man.  One  or  two 
of  partners  will  remain  if  desired.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


n  KAUFMAN-BASnca, 

PITTSBURG,  PA.  ' 


Mechanical  Accounting 

in  Department  Stores 

The  Kalamazoo  Equipment  for  mechan¬ 
ical  accounting  was  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  purpose  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  requirements  of  the  various 
types  of  bookkeeping  machines  and  the 
results  desired  by  the  user. 


The  result  is,  that  Kalamazoo  equip¬ 
ment  works  equally  well  every  day  with 
all  types  of  machines,  giving  to  the  user 
additional  aids  to  speed,  neatness,  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  that  cannot  be 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  binder  or 
box. 

Kalamazoo  Style  “C”  Systems  like  Kal¬ 
amazoo  binders  have  proved  their  value 
through  actual  use  and  the  fact  that 
Kalamazoo  users  keep  on  using  them 
year  after  year  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  the  product  and  its 
adaptability  for  the  purpose  is  desired 
and  appreciated. 

Send  for  the  Department  Store  Catalog 
which  contains  complete  description  of 
this  equipment. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Binder  Company 

Factories  at  Kaleunazoo.  Mich,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Calii. 

Sales  Offices  in  Princioad  Cities 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  book¬ 
let,  "Department  Store  Ac¬ 
counting  Equipment.” 


Name - 

-■Vddress . 

City . . 
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Organize  Movement  to  Make  "Fast  Color”  Mean  What  It  Says 


\  WELL-SUPPORTED  MOVEMENT  has  been 
started  to  check  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
“Fast  Color,”  “Sun-Fast,”  “Color  Guaranteed,”  etc., 
as  well  as  the  selling  of  domestic  cotton  goods  as  of 
foreign  manufacture.  This  effort  has  enlisted  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  its  members. 

The  Converters’  Association  (cotton  goods)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  initiation  of  the  campaign.  At  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  recently,  that  organization  called  in  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Better  Business  Commission,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  Goods  Association,  the  Laundry  Owners’  Na¬ 
tional  Association  and  individual  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  drive  and 
to  enlist  support.  The  following  resolution  was 
.adapted : 

RESOLVED  thaf  a  subcommittee  of  five 
be  designated  by  the  Chainmin,  zcliicli  sub¬ 
committee  shall  be  charged  zeith  the  duty  of 
coml'iling  such  proposed  standards  for  fast¬ 
ness  of  color  and  reporting  its  conclusions  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  together  zvith  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  best  procedure  to  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  standards  uni¬ 
versal,  either  through  the  Federal  Trgde  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  such 
other  body  as  might  aid  in  achieving  the  de¬ 
sired  end. 

This  movement  is  a  consecpience  of  the  too  general 
abuse  of  the  various  terms  used  to  designate  fast 
color.  Merchandise  is  described  indiscriminately  by 
these  terms  without  regard  to  whether  it  is  fast  to 
washing,  fast  to  sun  or.  for  that  matter,  fast  to  any¬ 
thing.  These  descriptions  are  passed  on  carelessly  by 
the  retail  stores. 

The  Converters’  Association  believes  that  the  evil 
may  be  corrected  by  the  co-operation  and  vigilance  of 
the  honest  merchant,  by  a  program  of  education  and 
by  creating  a  series  of  obstacles  to  hinder  the  easy 
commission  of  wrongdoing.  At  the  recent  conference 
the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  plan  ultimately 
adopted  would  consist  of  the  use  of  a  tag  or  label 
attached  to  each  piece  of  merchandise  setting  forth 


Policy  and  Procedure  on  Deferred  \ 
Charges  Outlined  in  Report 

Information  on  the  policy  and  method  of 
procedure  in  regard  to  deferring  charges  on 
merchandise  has  been  collected  from  a  small 
group  of  representative  stores  at  the  request 
of  a  member-store. 

!  Copies  of  this  report  will  be  forwarded  to 
I  any  other  members  who  desire  it  upon  re- 
I  quest  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor- 
I  Illation.  I 

'  i 


accurately  whether  the  merchandise  is  fast  to  washing, 
fast  to  sunlight  or  both. 

The  conference  decided,  however,  that  it  woiikl  be 
unwise  to  determine  the  vehicle  to  be  adopted  until 
standards  of  test  had  been  established  by  which  such 
terms  might  be  adequately  defined.  If  uniform  color 
tests  are  adopted  throughout  the  trade  and  merchandise 
is  identified  as  having  passed  such  tests,  the  retailer 
w’ill  be  protected  in  his  statements  to  the  consumer  and 
the  consumer  will  have  real  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  committee  that,  until 
fast  color  standards  have  been  established,  the  retailer 
protect  himself  by  demanding  from  all  manufacturers 
of  colored  cotton  goods  a  written  statement  as  to  the 
color  fastness  of  goods  purchased.  This  action  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  establish  the  source  of  fraud,  should  fraud 
develop.  The  word  “guarantee”  is  said  to  be  inadequate 
because  here  and  there  in  the  trade  there  is  a  tendency 
to  construe  its  use  in  that  connection  as  simply  an 
agreement  to  refund  the  purchase  price  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction,  which  is  not  a  guarantee  of  color. 


Guernsey's  Forecast  of  Retail  Growth 
Should  Be  Read  by  Merchants 

John  B.  Guernsey,  The  Emporium.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  delivered  an  address  of  exceptional  interest  at  the 
1925  convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  “The 
Retailer  of  1930.”  His  description  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  retail  organization  which  probably  will  occur 
in  the  next  few  years  was  a  remarkable  and  thought- 
compelling  treatment  of  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  all  merchants. 

Mr.  Guernsey's  address  has  been  published  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  which  has  had  wide  distri¬ 
bution  among  our  members.  We  urge  all  our  readers 
to  refer  to  this  address  on  page  90  of  the  Proceedings 
and  to  study  it  carefully. 

Steps  Taken  to  Stop  Use  of  Inferior 
Wiring  of  Lamps  Sold  in  Stores 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  sub-standard  flexible  cord  for  port¬ 
able  lamps.  The  situation  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  cord  manufactured  is  below  .safe  standard 
because  of  the  reduced  over-all  dimensions  and  current 
carrying  capacity. 

The  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  conjunction  with 
a  representative  gathering  of  manufacturers  of  flexible 
cord  have  developed  a  new  type  of  cord  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  National  Electrical  Code  for  1925  just 
off  the  press.  This  cord  provides  for  1  /64th  inch  stand¬ 
ard  rubber  insulation,  and  individual  braid  over  each 
conductor  and  a  tightly  enclosing  outer  braid.  There 
are  sixteen  strands  of  No.  30  B  &  S  gauge  making  a 
full  18  B  &  S  gauge.  It  will  have  Type  Letter  designa¬ 
tion  PO  and  is  now  being  produced  in  quantities  by  a 
number  of  flexible  cord  manufacturers,  bearing  the 
label  of  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  and  is  being 
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sui)plied  by  .some  portable  lamp  manufacturers  for  tlieir 
entire  output. 

rite  difference  in  cost  to  lamp  manufacturers  is  from 
$4.00  to  $4.50  per  thousand  feet,  an  almost  negligible 
amount  as  far  as  the  cost  of  an  individual  lamp  is 
concerned. 

In  developing  the  new  standard,  appearance  consid¬ 
erations  have  received  recognition  with  the  result  that 
the  new  type  of  cord  is  not  as  bulky  as  the  old  standard 
but  has  not  been  reduced  in  size  and  (jualitv  to  the  point 
of  making  it  defective  and  unsafe  as  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  small,  cheap  cord  developed  during  the  past 
few  vears.  The  defective  cord  has  no  inner  l)raid  and 
is  made  up  of  ten  strands  of  X'o.  30  B  &  S  gauge. 

.Several  stores  to  which  this  matter  was  submitted 
have  expressed  approval  of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent 
the  use  of  inferior  and  defective  cord.  Accordingly 
it  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  stores  through 
THE  BULLIC  ITN.  .Samples  of  the  sub-standard  and 
new  standard  cords  will  be  sent  mton  retpiest. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


ADVERTISING-SALES  MAN.\GER 

.\  man  of  unu.sual  accomplishments  as  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising,  comparison  shopping,  direct  mail,  window 
display  and  bargain  section  merchandisng  for  leading  stores. 
Fifteen  years  retail  exj)erience.  Will  welcome  opportunity  to 
establish  connection  with  progressive  store  where  his  recognized 
abilities  may  be  further  developed.  Good  education ;  age  39 ; 
married. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  department  store  advertising. 
Five  years  as  assistant  advertising  manager  with  State  Street 
(Chicago)  department  store;  advertising  manager  of  promi¬ 
nent  southern  department  store ;  experienced  in  catalogue  and 
wholesale  advertising.  Good  education ;  32  years  of  age. 

BUYER-MANAGER  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

Desires  connection  with  department  store  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  up  paying  department  with  complete  assortment,  trained 
salespeople,  proper  display  and  advertising.  Has  managed  an 
electrical  appliance  business,  knows  the  line  thoroughly  and  is 
experienced  in  handling  and  training  salespeople. 

CONTROLLER-OFFICE  MANAGER 

Fourteen  years  office  experience  with  one  department  store 
doing  about  two  million  annually.  Thoroughly  understands  re¬ 
tail  inventory  method  and  standard  classification  of  accounts. 
Prefers  to  locate  east  of  Mississippi.  First  class  references. 
Available  at  once. 


Right  Now 

— as  Always 

TEMPTATION  _ 

-I- OPPORTUNITY! 

= DISHONESTY 

How  Much  is  it  Costing  You  ? 

John  Jones,  Merchant,  says: 

“Oh,  yes,  Willinark  Service.  Say,  confiden¬ 
tially,  Bill  Smith  tloivn  the  street  needs  you 
folks  badly.  I  know  tif  several  cases  right 
I  now  that  ar«‘  costing  him  thousands  of  «lol- 

lars  yearly.’’ 

Bill  Smith,  Merchant  donii  the  street,  .says: 

“Oh.  yes,  Willinark  Service.  Say,  confiden- 
I  tially,  John  Jones  up  the  street  needs  you 

I  folks  hailly.  I  know  of  several  cases  right 

now  that  are  costing  him  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  yearly.” 

^  And  so  it  goes,  until  both  John  Jones  and  Bill 
]  Smith  realize  that  the  conditions  they  see  or 
i  know  of  in  other  stores  are  merely  reflections  of 
j  conditions  existing  in  their  otvn  stores. 

!  Mr.  Wise- Retail  Merchant  says: 

“I  use  both  cash  registers  ami  sales  books, 
but  I  can’t  be  behind  every  one  of  my  clerks 
every  time  they  make  a  sale.  With  Willmark 
Moral  Influence  working  over-time  for  me, 
I  am  reasonably  sure  of  smaller  stock- 
shortages  and  better  service  to  my  custo¬ 
mers. 

One  or  more  Mr.  Wise-Retail  Merchants  in  each 
of  approximately  300  cities  feel  the  same  way 
about  Willmark  Service. 

It’s  high  time  you  found  out  how  your  problems 
can  be  safely  combated  with  Willmark  coopera¬ 
tion. 

I  WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

j  The  Super  Sales  Clerk  Inspection  Service 
^‘Traveling  All  Over  All  the  Time’* 

I  Branch  Offices 

I  Executive  Offices  Ctnca(o 

I  ZSn  West  57th  Street  Boston 

New  York,  N,  Y.  Baltimore 
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Literature  of  Retailing  Enriched  by  Recent  Publications 


THE  RETAIL  METHOD  OF  INVENTORY;  by 
Malcolm  P.  McNair:  A.  \V.  Shaw  Comiiany,  Chicago, 
Cloth,  143  pp. — The  purpose  of  this  hook  is  stated  in 
the  preface  as  being  a  description  of  the  retail  method 
of  merchandise  accounting,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  principles  involved,  the  problems  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and  the  results  it  achieves.  It  does  this  in  a 
splendid  manner. 

The  need  for  such  a  book  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time.  This  method  of  inventorying  is  growing  in  favor 
both  with  retailers  and  wholesalers,  as  well  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  subject  of  inventories  has  risen  from 
one  of  minor  to  one  of  primary  importance,  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  income  tax  and  to  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  investments  in  inventories. 

The  volume  contains  seven  parts  and  a  summary. 
Part  One  tells  of  the  need  of  accurate  inventory  valu¬ 
ation;  Part  Two  of  the  development  of  the  retail 
method  and  its  relation  to  tax  problems ;  Part  Three  the 
principles  involved  and  effect  of  price  changes;  Part 
Four  the  advantages  and  Part  Five  the  disadvantages ; 
the  last  two  chapters  tell  of  the  problems  encountered 
in  operation  and  the  routine  of  operation,  together 
with  some  forms. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  showing  the  effects  of  certain  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  mark-downs,  mark-ups,  improper  de¬ 
partmentalization,  etc.  These  illustrations  alone  would 
make  the  book  a  most  valuable  aid  to  stores  that  are 
now  operating  umler  that  system  or  contemplate  doing 
so. 

A  verv  commendable  ])art  of  the  book,  although  al¬ 
together  too  little  space  was  devoted  to  it,  is  that  part 
treating  with  the  method  as  a  system  of  merchandise 
control.  The  figures  of.  book  inventory  obtained  by  the 
retail  method  ( 1 )  reveal  and  help  to  locate  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  stock,  (2)  facilitate  the  planning  of  sales,  stocks 
and  purchases,  (3  )  afford  a  sure  basis  for  insurance 
settlements,  and  (4)  i)ermit  the  determination  of  gross 
profit  at  any  time  without  the  necessity  for  a  physical 
inventory. 

While  this  volume  is  especially  valuable  as  a  text¬ 
book,  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone  interested 
in  retail  accounting.  Some  very  interesting  problems, 
such  as  the  handling  of  merchandise  transfers  between 
departments,  were  omitted,  and  the  chapter  on  account¬ 
ing  forms  is  not  as  informative  as  it  might  have  been, 
the  forms  being  those  of  a  specialty  house.  Yet  it  is 
without  doubt  the  best  treatise  so  far  on  this  subject. 
A  chapter  also  could  be  added  that  would  explain  in 
detail,  together  with  the  proper  accounting  forms,  how 
a  store  would  proceetl  to  change  its  records  from  the 
cost  to  the  retail  method,  together  with  the  proper 
journal  entries.  As  it  is.  while  the  system  is  explained, 
it  does  not  tell  how  actually  to  install  it. 


MODERN  RETAIL  METHODS  —  RECORDS 
AND  ACCOUNTING;  by  Lynn  M.  Comstock:  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  by  the  United  States  Corporation 
Company,  150  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  general  and 
departmental  operations  of  a  retail  store  in  such  a  man¬ 


ner  as  to  enable  the  merchant  to  install  the  systems  out¬ 
lined,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  his  own  organization. 
Lynn  M.  Comstock,  the  author,  presents  throughout  the 
entire  volume  of  over  500  pages  safe  aud  approved  sys¬ 
tems,  simply  designed,  basecl  on  his  twenty  years  of 
experience  with  John  Wanamaker  and  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York. 

The  application  of  labor-saving  devices  as  essential 
factors  for  maximum  success  in  retail  store  operation  is 
well  described  and  practical  working  systems  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  such  mechanical  equipment 
are  treated  in  detail  by  the  author. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections  based  upon 
tbe  well  accepted  pyramids  of  store  organization,  viz.. 
Merchandising,  Publicity,  Management  and  Service, 
and  Accounting  and  Control.  In  the  section  on  Mer¬ 
chandising,  the  author  not  only  treats  of  merchandising 
the  store  as  a  whole,  but  also  points  out  important  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  considered  in  the  merchandising  of  specific 
departments  which  present  unusual  problems. 

Direct-mail  advertising  is  well  featured  in  tbe  Pub¬ 
licity  section  and  Mr.  Comstock  points  out  how  it  is 
])ossible  for  merchants  in  the  smaller  centers  of  popu- 
latit)n  to  increase  sales  volume  due  to  such  advertising. 

The  chapters  on  Store  Service  and  ^Management  set 
forth  sound  principles  and  policies  which  arc  so  tlexible 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  stores  of  various  sizes  and 
types,  including  department  stores,  specialtv  shops,  gen¬ 
eral  or  country  stcjres,  and  in  fact  any  retail  establish¬ 
ment. 

In  the  section  on  Accounting  the  author  stresses  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  system  which  will  enable 
the  merchant  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intelligent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  financial  condition  of  his  business  without 
incurring  unnecessary  labor  and  exi)ense. 

Every  reader  will  appreciate  the  150  carefully  selected 
forms  and  illustrations  which  are  used  to  illustnite  the 
text  and  which  are  carefully  indexed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  volume. 


A  Romance  of  American  Business 

A  business  romance  of  unusual  interest  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  history  of  the  “Arlington  Mills — 1865 
-1925”  which  has  l)een  jniblished  bv  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  company  for  private  distribution.  As 
every  merchant  knows,  the  Arlington  Mills  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  today  is  among  the  largest  producers 
of  staple  fabrics. 

This  book  describes  the  struggles  of  the  business 
in  its  early  days  with  the  handica])  of  prejudice 
against  American  fabrics,  unfavorable  tariff  and 
lack  of  proper  machinery  to  equip  its  mills.  Today, 
the  mills 'occupy  nearly  60  acres  of  floor  space, 
weave  390,000  yards  of  cloth  each  week  on  2,824 
looms  and  employ  7,268  people  in  the  work.  The 
accomplishments  of  men  like  William  Whitman  and 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  the  last  two  presidents  of  the 
organization,  are  a  striking  testimonial  to  the 
courage  and  ingenuity  of  American  business  leader¬ 
ship. 
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Fleets  that  do  not  have  to 
be  replaced,  but  for  10  to  20 
years  steadily  grow  in  earning 
power  with  each  added  unit 


Those  who  use  Walker  electric  truck  fleets  are 
freed  not  only  from  most  difficulties  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance,  but  also  from  any  heavy  peri¬ 
odical  expense  such  as  horse-wagons  and  gasoline 
trucks  involve  for  general  replacement.  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  are  operating  Walker  trucks 
14  years  old — long  since  depreciated  and  carried 
on  the  books  at  a  nominal  figure  —  but  still 
making  daily  deliveries  profitably  along  with 
their  newer  Walkers,  purchased  on  repeat  orders. 
And  this  is  just  one  typical  instance. 


WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 


LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 


LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 


A  Conttast  in  Achievements 

To  the  left  a  glimpse  of  Hudson’s  -  to  the  right  a  'view  of  Penney’ s 


Say  yon  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 


IV orld’s  Largest  Store  Planners  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Finest  Store  Equipment 
FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  BALTIMORE,  MD.  -  NEW  YORK  CD 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPAN’' 


And  to  the  merchant  who  says,  '^Their  work 
is  too  ambitious  for  the  average’%  we  point,  with  pride, 
to  our  plans  and  fixtures  for  such  great  institutions  as 
Penney’s,  as  well  as  myriads  of  smaller  stores  who 
must  practise  strict  economies. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  is 
planning  and  fixturing  stores  for  a  nation — stores 
large  and  small — from  the  one  window  enterprise  to 
the  half  mile  fix>nt — the  success  of  its  work  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  long,  hard  years  in  learning 
the  lesson  success. 


Regardless  of  what  your  needs  may  be — whether 
a  single  department  or  a  complete  installation — we 
would  like  you  to  profit  by  this  experience. 


Whate'ver  you  need— call  us  in. 
Wherever  you  are — we’ll  respond. 


To  the  merchant  who  says,  ”We  thought  their’s 
was  the  work  of  fixturing  stores  of  the  ordinary  sort”, 
we  point  to  such  achievements  as  Hudson’s,  Detroit, 
Lowenstein’s,  Memphis,  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  New 
York  and  a  host  of  others. 


